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PAPAL BULLETS: Pope John Paul II was 
shot three timés yesterday as-he was on his 
way to his weekly reception for the public. 
The Pope was wounded in the abdomen, his 
right arm and his left hand. His assailant has 
been identified as Memhet Ali Agca, a 23- 
year old native of Turkey and the convicted 
murderer of the editor-in-chief of the 
Turkish newspaper Miliyet. Agca escaped 
from prison in the fall of 1979, leaving 
behind a letter in which he vowed to kill the 
pontiff during his tour that year through 
Turkey. The 60-year old Pope is reported to 
be in good condition at Gemelli Hospital in 
Rome. ee 


PROOF THAT THE SYSTEM WORKS: 
Two Mexico City bus drivers were charged 
with murder Friday for deliberately backing 
over and killing a woman and a young girl 
they had injured. A Mexican judge told a 
pretrial hearing that many bus companies 
in the world’s largest city tell their drivers to 
make sure that they kill pedestrians they hit 
to avoid lawsuits. Both drivers are being 
held without bail. 


Supes put pinch on pesticide 


by Nellie Oberholtzer 


An ordinance banning the aerial spraying 
of the controversial pesticide Malathion to 
combat any possible infestations of the 
destructive Mediterranean Fruit Fly (Medfly) 
is being considered by the county board of 
supervisors. A public hearing on this subject 
will be held in the Board Chambers on the 
morning of June 2. 

“The Board hereby finds and determines 
that the discharge of quantities of chemical 
pesticides over populated non-agricultural 
areas of the county will render the air 
difficult and injurious to breathe,” the ordi- 
nance reads, “causing physical discomfort, 
allergic responses, and possible injury to 
many persons, damage to property, including 
automobiles, and otherwise inconvenience 
and annoyance to inhabitants of the county 
by depriving them of pure, uncontaminated 
and inoffensive air and is, therefore a public 
nuisance.” 

The controversy over Malathion began in 
Santa.Clara County where the Medfly in- 
festation is centered. The Medfly digs in 
under the skin of the fruit and rots it, ruining 
millions of dollars worth of crops: To control 
the problem in Santa Clara and in other 
counties where the Medfly population may 
develop, the state is. considering dumping 
Malathion from DC-6 planes flying below 
500 feet. The pesticide has been linked to 
cancer, birth defects, mutations and other 
less serious health problems, and also causes 


-damage to certain car paints. 


At a board meeting on Tuesday, May 5, 
during which the ordinance was discussed 
and the hearing date set, Supervisor Joe 
Cucchiara supported the ban introduced by 
Gary Patton and said the county should “not 


MORE PROOF THAT THE SYSTEM 
WORKS: The Peace and Freedom Party an 
anti-war, anti-sexism coalition that has 
appeared on the ballot since 1967, is the 
target of state assembly bill AB2131. 
Sponsored by Democratic State Senator 
Richard Lehman, the bill would remove the 
party from the California ballot. Lew 
McCammon, of the party, commented in 
response to the bill that the party drew 
nearly 200,000 votes in the last senatorial 
election. “That’s hardly a party that’s been 
abondoned by the voters.” Assemblyman 
Howard Berman (D. Los Angeles), who is in 
favor of the measure said Monday that P&F 
supporters should be ‘‘working within the 
Democratic party.” 


FREE PONTIACS: The State of Illinois has 
lost its first case against ten of the Pontiac 
brothers, a group of prisoners who partici- 
pated in a 1978 prison rebellion in Pontiac, 
Illinois. In a surprise move, the defense 

rested its case after presenting only eleven 


‘witnesses. It took the jury an hour to 


deliberate the case, after which they cleared 
the ten defendents of all 57 charges. The trial 
of the Pontiac brothers has lasted two 
months and has been fraught with incon- 


expose the population to illness. He also was 
concerned that the flight of aircraft as large 
as a DC-6 at such a low alutude would 
greatly increase the chances for plane 
crashes and spilling of the pesticide. 
While stressing that he was not trying to 
“show a lack of support for the agricultural 
community,” Cucchiara insisted that the 
aerial spraying plan would be a “disservice 
to the entire county” and suggested em- 
ploying other means of containing the fly. 
Supervisor E. Wayne Moore said he did 
not at present support the ordinance and 
“will not tolerate any effort to tie one hand 


behind the agriculture industry.” Moore said 
that the continued vitality of the agriculture 
industry was more important than a “few 
sore throats and the varnishes on cars being 
slightly. tinged.” 

Joining with Moore in rejection of the 
ordinance was Supervisor Dan Forbus He 
said he “won't support the ordinance now 
or after a public hearing. let the farm 
industry do whatever they have to do to 
control the fruit fly.” 

According to Santa Cruz County Farm 
Bureau President Frank Siri, the farmers in 
the area would use ‘aerial application (of 
Malathion) as a last resort,” but must ‘“‘sup- 


“The continued vitality of the 
agricultural industry 1s more 
important than a few sore throats. 


ee 
sistencies on the part of the prosecution. 

Illinois plans to continue with its efforts to er 
obtain the death penalty for seven other 

Pontiac brothers. cae Pen 
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AT ONE WITH JAH: Bob Marley, perhaps me 
more than anyone the man who brought 

reggae to the attention of the first world, ay 
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Stripping infected fruit off the trees and 
using ground spraying methods of pesticide 
may contain, if not eradicate, the infestation im 
before it gets out of control, Siri said. ‘Even t 
if they do aerial spraying in Santa Clara that 
doesn’t mean we'll have to do it here,” he 
said. 

So far, no non-sterile Med flies have been 
found in this county. There have been 
several reports of sterile flies, believed to 
have come from Santa Clara where hundreds 
of sterile flies were dropped from airplanes 
to mate with the non-sterile flies and thus : 
destroy the chances of future generations of i 
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Pay scales—classified data: 


Secre 


ta 


casting 


by Mike Martin 


No one was happy when county clerical 
worker Pat Dawkins quit her job last month. 
County supervisor Joe Cucchiara offered to 
look into the matter. Dawkins’ boss in the 
planning department expressed his regret. 
A senior secretary called it a ‘definite set- 
back.” But, as the now-unemployed “Typist 
Clerk III” says, “It’s all very nice but you 
can’t eat that.” 

To Dawkins, quiting her job after 18 
months was the last shot she could fire back 


at a system called ‘job classification.” The” 


33-year-old office worker may be the latest 
casualty but certainly not the only victim; 
Jerry Zellhoefer at Santa Cruz county em- 
ployees union local 415 calls job classifi- 
cation a “real sore spot” to most of the 
county’s office workers. 

The classification system is the bureau- 
cratic yardstick used to insure that workers’ 
pay is commensurate with job responsi- 
bilities. In theory, workers are given stan- 
dardized wages for the duties outlined in 
their job contracts. 

But inevitably, clerical workers assume 
more duties and greater responsibilities as 
their office knowledge increases and their 
job is modified to meet changes in work 
load. Workers must shoulder these increases 
without compensation because their pay, 
which starts at about the same as a janitor’s, 
is fixed hv their classification. 

Though the label “Girl Friday” has disap- 
peared, the role is still an unwritten part of 
their job contracts. 

“I’ve always been hateful of that stereo- 
type,” says Catherine Harlan, senior secretary 
and nine-year veteran in the planning de- 
partment. “She comes early to work with her 
sensible handbag wearing her sensible 
shoes, staying late, then coming back on her 
own time during the weekend to finish up. 
But that’s what we're fighung against. Women 
like Pat are in the forefront of change and say 
‘No, we won’t stand for that nonsense 
anymore.’ ” 

That “nonsense” lingers on at the county 
office building. There’s an unofficial ban on 
overtime pay. Though Terry Kenyon is 
classified as a ‘“‘steno Clerk,” she responds to 
letters for department heads and must set 
priorities for her entire office. Dawkins 
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monitered grants and budget contracts and 
did graphic layout for brochures, tasks that 
were not included in her job description. 
Actual responsibilities rarely fit the duties 
described in job contracts, not even under 
the “other related duties” clause. 

Wages are less flexible. Persons entering 
the “clerical track” can expect to begin at 
around $5.00/hour and will receive promo- 
tions at fixed intervals until they reach the 
end of their track, usually in three to five 
years. According to Zellhoefer, 50 percent of 
the clerical staff in the county have reached 
their peak pays and can only earn more by 
trying to “bridge” tacks and move into 
another area of work. And as anyone who 
drinks coffee in the basement cafeteria can 
tell you, bridging tracks is a phenomenon 
more often talked about than realized. 

According to the latest figures released by 
the Federal Labor Department, it costs 
$23,000 per year to raise a family of four in 
the United States. In Santa Cruz, over one- 
fourth of all households are headed by 
women, and clerical workers whose annual 
income is under $13,000 per year are often 
hard-pressed to make ends meet. Low salaries 
are explained by local employers as being 
part of the dues one pays for the privilege of 
living in this area. 
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ry puts tab on type 


“They say, ‘But look how beautiful it is 
where you work,’ as if you’re supposed to be 
able to live on that,” says Maureen Smith, 
who works in the planning department. “I 
guess you could, if you didn’t mind sleeping 
in your Car.” 

The scarcity of public sector jobs in the 


wake of Prop. 13 and the throng of un- | 


employed secretaries competing for them 
make office workers more likely to accept 
salaries that aren’t commensurate with their 
job duties. The same leverage can enforce 
cooperation with employer demands such 
as dress codes; for example, the auditor 
controller’s office forbade the female cler- 
ical staff to wear pants at work until just a 
couple of years ago. 

The personnel department is responsible 
for classifying jobs and, until recently, had 
an all-male staff. According to John Laird, 
who worked on the union management 
work force and now sits on the employee 
morale task force, the personnel depart- 
ment has been a “big problem” and un- 
cooperative in efforts to reclassify workers. 

Pruit Tully, senior analyst in the per- 
sonnel department, doesn’t acknowledge 
any problem or discontent with job classi- 
fication. He commented that his depart- 
ment doesn’t “have a sense of people working 
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out of classification.” 

An office worker wanting to change class- 
ification must request reclassification from 
the personnel department. If an individual 
can prove that she or he performs duties 
falling:outside of the job description she/he 
may be reclassified. But the track record 
isn’t good. 

In Dawkins’s case, the request for reclass- 
ification was instigated by Tom Berns and 
John Ricker, her department supervisors, 
who thought that her increase in work load 
justified job reclassification. Dawkins and 
her supervisors filled out the mountainous 
paperwork and arranged the necessary inter- 
views. Her evaluations read “work far beyond 
standards of classification” and “greatly 
exceeds job description.” 

A few days after her case was reviewed, a 
memo came from the. personnel depart- 
ment; “duties fall within current classifica- 
tion.” 

“I was shocked,” recalls Dawkins, “Every- 
body was shocked. This woman comes 
down from that alienated department up on 
the fifth floor not having a clue as to what's 
going on and makes a decision like that 
about my life.” 

Tully declined to comment on Dawkin’s 
case. 

Her supervisors, co-workers and members 

of the county board of supervisors urged 
Dawkins to appeal the decision. But the 
reclassification request had already taken 
four months, the appeal would likely take 
longer, and to Dawkins, the decision was the 
“straw that broke the camel’s back.” 
___ “It would have. been absolute nonsense 
for her to go through any more,” said 
Harlan. “Being the classy woman she is, she 
did the only thing she could do.” 

She quit. But before she left, she addressed 
the board of supervisors: “What I said was 
that there are alot of other people feeling the 
way I do about job classification and unless 
they wanted to lose more people who are 
really committed to the work, they were 
going to have to look at this and say “Yes, 
those people are working out of class.’ ” 

“When it comes down to survival,” Dawkins 
said later, “women will put up with a lot. But 
I hope people will begin to realize that 
women won't sell themselves as cheap labor 
forever.” 
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Student demands: 


Bob 
responds 


by Susan Skolnick 


As an expression of disgust and anger 
concerning the passage of the grade option 
and the administration’s lack of sensitivity 
and understanding regarding student wishes, 
on May 4 the United Students presented the 
Chancellor with a set of demands calling for 
more student power. 

Among demands were that students be 
given voting rights in the Academic Senate, 
that two students be allowed to sit on the 
Committee on Academic Personnel, that 
students decide the future of the Bay Tree 
Bookstore building, that students on the 
Registration Fee Committee be given final 
say over Reg Fee allocations, that students 
make the final decision concerning matters 
of student services, and that UCSC not 
comply with government requests to dis- 
close the names of draft-age students. 

The demands were met with mixed feel- 
ings by Brewster Smith, David Swanger, 
John Halverson, Chancellor Sinsheimer, 
and the students. The Chancellor’s response 
which was issued on May 8, after a week of 
escalating tensions, was, for the most part, 
negative in regard to more student power. 
The demands, and the Chancellor’s response 
to each, are detailed below. 

Non-Compliance 

Sinsheimer, in a written response, stated 
that he “would like the university to have as 
little as possible to do with the Selective 
Service. Nevertheless, [the university] is ob- 
ligated as an institution to obey the laws of 
this state and this nation.” The university 
currently has a policy which makes public 
information concerning students available 
to third parties. Students have the right to 
refuse the release of such information, but 
the university would be forced to comply 


- with the Selective Service, if a judicial order 


is served. 
Reg Fees and Student Services: 

Concerning the demands that students 
have the final say over registration fee 
allocations and student services, Sinsheimer 
states that “all funds collected by the regis- 
trations fee and all buildings on UC campuses 
are, in fact, the property of the Board of 


NO MATTER WHERE 


Regents. They in turn have delegated the 
responsibility for the allocation of such 
funds and for the determination of the use 
of such buildings to the Chancellor for each 
campus. I cannot and will not evade this 
responsibility. 

Committee on Academic Personnel: 

The Committee on Academic Personnel 
advises the Chancellor on matters of pro- 
motion and appointment of faculty members. 
Since such matters are highly sensitive, it 
would be difficult for students to sit on the 
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responsibility. If they are operating the way 
they should, they'll be drawing from the 
students through advice, consultations and 
taking that under account in the decision- 
making process.” 

Bay Tree Bookstore Building: 

According to Sinsheimer, “the future use 
of the building now occupied by the Bay 
Tree Bookstore is a reasonable subject for 
discussion. Alternative uses can certainly be 
contemplated.” The Chancellor stated his 
concern that the future of the bookstore 


“All funds collected by the registration fees and all 
buildings on UC campuses are, in fact, the property of the 
Board of Regents. They in turn have delegated the 
responsibility for the allocation of such funds and for the 
determination of the use of such buildings to the Chancellor 
for each campus. I cannot and will not evade this 
responsibility,” said Chancellor Sinsheimer. 


committee. Brewster Smith, the Chairper- 
son of the Academic Senate, stated that the 
faclty “may agree to a good deal more 
participation on personnel matters at the 
level of boards and committees.” This parti- 
cipation would most likely be in an advisory 
form. 

When questioned, David Swanger, the 
Secretary of the Academic Senate, stated 
that such demands are unnecessary since 
many faculty members would not oppose 
some form of student participation. “No 
one opposes student representation on sen- 
ate committees; on the contrary we solicit 
student membership on committees.” 
Voting Rights: 

Smith’s response to the demand that 
students be given voting rights in the Aca- 
demic Senate was that “the faculty would be 


‘very resistant to that. The way the shared 


governance in the UC system works, the 
regents have delegated responsibility to the 
faculty for curriculum and educational policy. 
There is no way the faculty can avoid their 
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itself would have to be included in the 
decision-making process. Such a decision 
“would require a determination of the wishes 
of the student body at large.” 

One of the possible uses for the building, 
according to the students, would be some 
form of student union. When interiewed, 
John Halverson, the head of the Committee 
on Educational Poilicy, stated, “I like the 
idea of a student union, but I don’t know 
anything about the particular complica- 
tions.” 

Craig Block, a Cowell student and mem- 
ber of the Core Council, would like to see 
the building used for student government of 
some sort. “The students own the Bay Tree 
Bookstore building and it’s being paid for 
out of reg. fee money. Student committees 
don’t have a place where they can meet and 
disseminate information. We would like to 
use the building for a student union.” 

In an open letter in City on a Hill on April 
30, the Core Council disbanded. The Core 
Council was created last year to help the 
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various college governments allocate funds 
to campus-wide organizations. According 
to Block, “the council resigned in protest of 
the grade option and due to the fact that for 
the most part, only four or five colleges 
participated every week. Theze was no struc- 
ture to the meetings and although theoretic- 
ally there are supposed to be two represen- 
tatives from each college, usually only one 
person would participate from one of the 
four colleges, Cowell, Stevenson, Crown, 
and Kresge.” 

When asked about the administration’s 
response to the student demands, Block 
stated that “the less the administration listens, 
the louder the students will have to shout in 
order to get what is rightfully ours.” 

Another major concern on the part of the 
students is the lack of a strong, effective 
student government at UCSC. C.A. Dimond, 
a Stevenson student and member of the Ad 
Hoc Committee Against Competitive Grad- 
ing, states that “David Saxon gave the word 
that we must have a centralized student 
government, so there are plans for that, but 
no one knows what form it’s going to take. 
Everyone seems to be in favor of a student 
union.” 

Halverson believes that many people miss 
a campus-wide student government. “I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t mind seeing something like 
that develop, but how one goes about it is a 
difficult matter. I presume that if the students 
want something of that sort, they should be 
directing their efforts towards a campus- 
wide form rather than using the colleges as a 
basis. It doesn’t seem to work very well 
focused in the colleges.” 

Smith also expressed an understanding of 
the problem concerning student govern- 
ment. His suggestion was that “if students 
want to have more impact on faculty policy 
on campus, they should develop a stable, 
continuing, campus-wide organization. That 
would be, by far, the most effective thing 
they could do.” 

Swanger commented on his idea for the 
formation of a student government. “An 
obvious first step in forming a student 
government is to correspond with other UC 
campuses which have student government. 
UCSC should not simply pattern itself after . 
other UC campuses, according to many 
students, but should create a unique form of 
government that will work efficiently at 
Santa Cruz. 

Block states that, “the kind of student 
government I’m envisioning is not with a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer. If that were the case, we would 

just be doing what the administration has 
done, in creating another heirarchy. It would 
give some students power over the general 
student body, and I don’t believe that would 
be desirable or effective.” Vv 
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Can landlords 


skirt child 


discrimination ban? 


by Martin Frank 


The proposed ban on discrimination 

against renters with children will go a long 
way towards ending the practice, according 
to housing activists from Bay area cities with 
similar laws. But they also warn that it will 
not stop landlords who are intent on exclud- 
ing children from their buildings. 
_ Approved on its first hearing by a five to 
two vote of the Santa Cruz City Council on 
May 5, the ordinance prohibits discrimina- 
tion in housing on the basis of pregnancy or 
because the'renter has children. The council 
also decided to drop from the ordinance a 
provision which allowed for criminal prose- 
cution of violators. 

The second and final hearing on the 
ordinance is scheduled for May 26. 

Exempted from the law are senior citizen 
residences and apartment buildings of five 
or more units where a majority of tenants 
indicate in writing that they wish to limit 
their complex to adults. 

A similar law, passed in San Francisco in 
1975, aided renters with children by giving 
them leverage in their dealings with land- 
lords, according to David Moon, San Fran- 
cisco District Attorney. The threat of being 
brought to court is an effective device when 
used against law-abiding landlords, Moon 
said. 

“But if a landlord is intent on doing it,” 
Moon noted, “he could work his way around 
the best-written ordinance.” 

Brad Macdonald, a spokesperson for the 
Santa Cruz Board of Realtors, suggested an 
example of how a landlord can ignore the 
law. 


“They could insist that everybody who 
wants to rent come up and see the apart- 
ment. Then, if they see a person with kids, 
they just say that it’s rented.” 

Although Macdonald believes that most 
property owners will comply with the law, 
he thinks that the Santa Cruz housing 
shortage will limit the law’s effectiveness. 
The abundance of people in need of hous- 
ing will allow landlords to continue to 
choose froma long list of applicants, he said. 

Tina Hogan, spokesperson for the Housing 
Rights for Children Project in Berkeley, 
thinks that the city council’s decision to 
drop a provision that allows for criminal 
penalties against violators will weaken the 
ordinance. 

With criminal penalties, the city attorney 
is responsible for prosecuting violators. The 
attorney’s office can also intervene as a 
mediator between a renter and landlord. 

In San Francisco, the mediation process 
has often been successful in resolving dis- 
crimination complaints, said David Moon. 
Over the last year, his office has brought 
only four cases to court, solving most of 
them before they went to court. Without 
criminal penalties the law allows for civil 


-actions in small claims court with fines 


ranging between $250 to $750. 

In Berkeley and Oakland, where similar 
bans are in effect, Hogan says that house- 
hunters just don’t have the time for lengthy 
civil actions. 

“When you’re looking for a place, [small 
claims court] requires more energy than you 
have,” Hogan said. “I have counseled many 
people to go to court, but very few have gone 
through with it.” 


The city attorney’s office supported drop- 
ping the criminal sanctions because civil 
actions are much easier to win, Associate 
Attorney Neal Anderson explained. Small 
claims court requires only sufficient evi- 
dence that a violation occured, he said, 
while a criminal prosecution must prove a 
case beyond a reasonable doubt. To prove 
discrimination, the city attorney would have 
to hire private investigators, Anderson con- 
tinued. 


Opposition to the ordinance came from 


photo by Karin Victoria 


Mayor Joseph Ghio and Councilmember 
John Mahaney. Ghio attackéd the proposal 
as “reverse discrimination” and warned that 
the ordinance might cause a problem “where 
there may well be one of little consequence.” 
Mahaney said the ordinance will only exacer- 
bate the housing shortage because land- 
lords will withdraw rental units from the 
market when faced with increased regu- 
lation. 

According to Brad Macdonald, the Board 
of Realtors opposed the law because it does 
not believe child discrimination to be suffi- 
ciently widespread to warrant the ban. For 
those property owners who refuse to rent to 
families with children, the board prefers an 
educational program, Macdonald said. 

Macdonald also predicted that the ordi- 
nance will raise rent levels. Child tenants 


| family, now homeowners, once had difficulty renting because the children. 


will force landlords to pay more to repair 
their apartments, he said, and will require 
higher insurance premiums. 

David Cone, a spokesperson for the Santa 
Cruz Housing Action Committee, feels that 
the ordinance doesn’t go far endétgh. The 
law approved by the city council is essent- 
ally the same as that proposed by SCHAC 
last March after a telephone survey they 
conducted indicated that over 50 percent of 
all rentals advertised in the Santa Cruz Sentinel 
were not open to familites with children. 


In contrast to the SCHAC proposal, the 
ordinance allows a complex of five or more 
units with below-code soundproofing to 
exclude children if a majority of tenants 
indicate such a preference. 

SCHAC opposed the provision because it 
believes that people with children should 
not have to stand before a jury of peers, 
Cone said. He also predicted that, withouta 
secret ballot, many landlords will put pres- 
sure on insecure tenants to prohibit children. 

Although SCHAC would have preferred a 
stronger ordinance, Cone says that the organ- 
ization welcomes any law which further 
recognizes tenants’ rights. 

“We have no illusions that the law will 
eliminate all discrimination,” Cone explained. 
“But it is a step towards realizing that 
housing is a community resource.” ; 
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Floating your 
troubles away 


by Sallie Hoyt 


The solution to the tension and _hair- 
tearing of final week just might be on the 
way. The use of “flotation tanks” as an aid to 
memory is presently being investigated by 
UCSC senior David Schneider. Instead of 
staying up till four am drinking coffee, 
smoking cigarettes, or whatever your per- 
sonal study aids might be, you may be able 
to float calmly in a dark soundproof box 
with a cassette of your chemistry formulas or 
French verbs playing softly in the back- 
ground. No frenzied studying, just painless 
memorization. 

Schneider, a psychology student who has 
been studying tanks since 1974, hypothe- 


sizes that people learn more quickly wher 


completely free of distractions. He is con- 
ducting an experiment on this for his senior 
thesis, using flotation tanks (less pleasantly 
known as “sensory-deprivation” or “‘isola- 
tion” tanks). 

A tank is large box about the size of a twin 


ig __ bed, which contains ten inches of salt water. 


a 


ody will float like a cork in this 
—skin-temperature (93 degrees) solution. 
When the lid of the tank is closed, the goal is 
a completely weightless, lightless, soundless 
and - well - sense-less experience. 
The difference between flotation tanks 
and all the other fads and self-discovery 


techniques from the last decade is that the 
tank experience is completely solo—no 
backrubs, socializing or emotional group 
encounters. It’s just you, all alone in that 
watery box. 

Two companies manufacture the tanks at 
present—Samadhi and Float-to-Relax. Pri- 
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most effectively recall what he learned while 
inside,” says Schneider about his experi- 
ment. (Let’s keep our fingers crossed that 
this isn’t the case—it would be rather diffi- 
cult to arrange to take your chemistry final 
inside a tank.) 

Twenty-five UCSC students are the sub- 
jects for the experiment which will utilize a 
tank Schneider built two years ago at College 
V. He will play cassettes of word lists to 
subjects while they recline in the tank, and 
they will listen to different lists while outside 
the tank. Their recall ability will then be 
tested in both conditions. Schneider will 
use slides to test subjects’ aesthetic judgement 


before and after floating. Psychology professor | 


Pavel Machotka, his thesis advisor, predicts 


vate individuals can buy their relaxation for 
$3,000. Or you can have an hour’s worth of 
sensory deprivation for $15 at flotation 
centers now opening up all across the coun- 
try. Zero Gravity is the new Santa Cruz 
center on Mission Street. It is locally owned 
and operated by Bob Bortnick (a Stevenson 
graduate), his wife Lynn, and John and 
Susan Shay. 

“If learning does indeed take place more 
quickly within the tank, it’s possible that a 
person will need to be back in the tank to 
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that floating will greatly improve their aes- 
thetic judgment. 

The experiment began last week and 
Schneider hopes to conclude it by the end of 


the quarter when he will graduate. If this’ 


study is successful, implications are myriad —- 
instead of a campuswide pool, for example, 
we could have a floatation tank for each 
college... 

“The most obvious benefit of tanking is 


that it simply slows you down. You'll probably 


be disappointed if you’re searching for the 
ultimate truth, but it will definitely reduce 
tension,” says John Shay of Zero Gravity. 

Schneider agrees that stress reduction is 
an important benefit. “Tanking may be 
destined to become one of the most power- 
ful methods of stress reduction in the 1980s 
and beyond. 

A more negative aspect of flotation tanks 
is the possibility of brainwashing. ‘People 
are very suggestible when coming out of the 
tank,” says Schneider. “I’m sure the CIA has 
done research on using tanks for brain- 
washing purposes. Russia, too—in fact, they’re 
probably years ahead of us. Commercial 
tank companies claim that tanks cannot be 
used for brainwashing but that simply isn’t 
true.” Samadhi’s San Francisco center has 
an interesting procedure: when a customer 
emerges from an hour-long float ina blissful 
daze, he or she immediately has a “‘be-with 


session” with some member of the staff. ' 


During this session the customer is urged to 
buy a membership in the spa or purchase a 
package deal. 


Old Uncle Gaylord’s presents 
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“This brainwashing situation cannot just 
-be swept under the rug,” asserts Schneider. 
“If the government or some religious fanatic 
like Jim Jones started using isolation tanks 


to impart their own values in the minds of 


the people, a naive public would be just like 
sheep led to the slaughter.” 

Potential benefits claimed for tanks are 
numerous. Besides stress-reduction, they 
can unleash your creativity, cause vivid and 
colorful hallucinations, act as a powerful 
behavior modification tool, be used for 
meditation and body-alignment techniques, 
and improve your athletic or on-the-job 
performance. “But they’re still not better 
than sex,” maintains Schneider. 

Most people find floating merely relaxing. 
“After getting out of the tank I felt really 
relaxed and I continued to feel good for the 
rest of the day,” said Leah Noble, one of the 
subjects in Schneider’s experiment. Todd 
Granicher, another subject, agreed. “I 
thought it was really different but after I got 
used to it, it was completely relaxing. I give it 
a cautious ‘I dig it.’ ” 

I personally found myself suspended ina 
state of mind just between sleep and wake- 
fulness. My body did not hold much impor- 
tance and my mind floated back and forth. | 
listened to disembodied voices and watched 
faces flit across the periphery of my con- 
sciousness. There were moments when | 
wasn’t sure if my eyes were closed or not and 
it seemed as if the dark ceiling was slowly 
receding and coming back to its normal 
position. I emerged feeling refreshed but a 
little disappointed; it was the equivalent of a 
relaxing nap. 

Flotation tanks must have been around 
for a while. Included in Ben Franklin's 
personal notes is the remark, “I went at 
noon to bathe in Martin’s saltwater hotbath 
and floating on my back, fell asleep, and 
slept near an hour without sinking or turning 
over.” Other more contemporary famous 
figures who have enjoyed tanking include 
John Lennon, Kris Kristofferson and 
Muhammed Ali. 

Schneider is presently working on a new 
design for an improved tank. “Exisung 
tanks leave a lot of room for improvement. 
If people are going to own their tanks they 
will have to be completely soundproof. I’m 
working on one that is so noiseproof that an 
atom bomb could explode without the 
floater being aware of it.” 

He urges anyone who is interested to 
pursue research in this field. “When I began 
researching flotation tanks in 1976, the 
climate towards them was very negative,” he 
said. “But now I’ve broken the ice by getting 
approval from the Human Subjects Com- 
mittee for this experiment. As a result of the 
present project, it will be easier for people to 
do work like this at UCSC. The field is wide 
open.” Vv 
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San Jose employees: 


Sucking it to the 


unions 


by Mark Zaretsky 


Several hundred angry union workers 
staged an emotional but peaceful demon- 
stration last Tuesday, May 2, in front of the 
Marriott Hotel in Santa Clara. Even with the. 
bizarre rides of Great America as background, 
it was obvious to all passers-by that these 
workers representing 21 different unions, 
were not here for their “amusement.” 

“What do they think we are, some kind of 
dummies?” commented one butcher, as he 
held aloft his “Don’t ASK if you can organ- 
ize—just ORGANIZE!” sign. 

“They think they can just drive the unions 
out like that. Well I got news for’em; We just 
ain’t gonna take it! That’s why we're here.” 

This man, and almost 700 others including 
perhaps 15 women, were all there— most of 
them taking time off from work—to protest 
the West Coast Industrial Relations Asso- 
ciation’s (WCIRA) management seminar 
(called “How to Keep Your Shop Union 
Free”) convening in the chapel-like ‘Salon 
E” inside the Marriott. WCIRA, with offices 
everywhere from Seattle to Dallas, including 
one in Santa Clara, has been condemned by 
many as a team of professional “union- 
busters.” : 

“WCIRA teaches employers all the deep 
psychological techniques involved in busting 
unions,” said John Neece, head of the 
20,000-member Santa Clara, San Benito 
and Santa Cruz Counties Building and 
Construction Trades Council and one of the 
principal organizers of the demonstration. 

“These seminars are designed to teach 
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employers how to keep their employees in 
bondage, how to hire people who aren't (or 
won't be) sympathetic to the unions so they 
can ‘keep the damn unions out.’ ” 

Fred Long, chairman of the WCIRA board 
and the person conducting the seminar, 
responded to these allegations from within 
“Salon E,” saying, “Union-busters? They 
bust themselves through their own inept- 
ness! I think this country has had enough 
with the non-productivity of unions. Face it. 
The union movement just doesn’t have the 
appeal it used to. All we do is teach em- 


ployers how to treat people well so that 
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unionization is neither necessary nor 
desired.” 

Long also claims that the unions are still 
set up along guidelines that applied in the 
'30s and °40s, but are outdated today. 

“Some unions—like the Teamsters,” 
Long said, “are getting their acts together, 
but most of them are sull living in the past.” 

Outside, electronics industry organizer 
Mike Eisenscher, whose business card reads 
“Bargaining Beats Begging,” stands holding 
a sign in the entrance-way to the hotel’s 
parking lot. Off to either side of him are two 
lines, each over a block long, of protesters. 


“It’s brainwashing. They use 
the same distorted, high- 
pressure techniques the Moonies 
use. In their view, the ideal 
worker should be stupid, 
illiterate and willing to do 
whatever the Boss tells them.” 


Some are farm workers, some are teachers, 
hospital workers or iron workers. All are 
angry. 

“They (WCIRA] are just a team of mind- 
benders!” said Eisenscher. ““They get execu- 
tives—each of whom have paid $150-250 for 
the privilege—in there for nine hours and 
teach them how to evade and violate the 
National Labor Relations Act! | 

“It’s brainwashing,” he contunued. “They 
use the same distorted, high-pressure tech- 
niques that the Moonies and all those other 
groups use. In their view, the ideal worker 
should be stupid, illiterate and willing to do 
whatever the Boss tells them to do.” 

_A few feet away, John Neese is standing 
talking to a TV newsman, as a “mini-cam” 
films the discussion. 

“We support free enterprise,” Neese says, 
“but for everyone, not just for the bosses. 
They [WCIRA] have already been cited twice 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
[NLRB] for unfair labor practices.” 

One of the citations was an indictment last 
September on the charge that WCIRA put 
pressure on union workers at a medical 
center in Los Angeles to vote to dissolve the 
union, and that they attempted to coerce 


workers into declaring their opinions in 
aflidavits prior to the election. The case was 
settled between WCIRA and the NLRB out 
of court. 

“We're not against non-union workers,” 
said Neese. “And not even non-union shops 
if that’s their choice. We're against the 
company that attempts to keep them that 
wav.” 

Inside, Long tells the executives, “Every- 
one of you is covered by the National Labor 
Relations Act. We’re involved with the NLRB 
to help improve relations between you,— 
the management, and your workers...The 
unions claim the law is unfair. SURE it’s 
unfair! It’s full of inequities stacked totally 
against the employer! 

While Long talks, the 40-odd attendees 
listen attentively, some of them following 
‘the outline in the WCIRA “Maintaining 
Your Union-Free Status” guidebook. 

One section of the guidebook, entitled 
“Guide for Keeping Unions Out of Your 
Facilities,” instructs employers as to what to 
look for in employees and which questions 
to ask in an interview to indicate possible 
susceptibility to union overtures. 

The booklet also suggests that manage- 
ment should try to separate minonity workers 
whenever possible to keep them from form- 
ing factions within the company which 
might open to union organization. 

Back outside, the demonstrators are no 
longer picketing. It is past 10:00 and after 
two hours of demonstration, most of them 
have got to get back to work. One group of 
50 United Farm Workers came all the way 

from Salinas, even though they probably 
wouldn’t be directly affected by WCIRA, 
which concentrates on industrial unions. 

After getting together to hear Neese’s final 
address, the workers begin to head back to 
their cars, although some linger on to dis- 
cuss the issue, what the media coverage will 
be like, and whether or not their cries will be 
heard. 

Two iron workers shake hands, as one of 
them tosses his “Maintain Your Union Free 
Status” sign on top of the three-foot pile in 
front of the hotel. 

“Man,” he said to his co-worker, ‘they 
really got the message today.” 
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MONTEREY COLLEGE 
OF LAW 


e Monterey College of Law students have had outstanding 
General Bar passage rates: 100% in 1979, 70% in 1978. 


© Monterey College of Law will receive Provisional Accredita- 
tion by the Committee of Bar Examiners of the State Bar of 
California effective July 1, 1981. 


© Monterey College of Law’s faculty is composed of outstand- 
ing local attorneys and judges. Monterey College of Law 
is a night school only. Students attend classes three nights 


per week, 6:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. Ist JUMP COURSE 
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Pulling weeds 


by Kris Houser 


Are you opposed to the use of phenoxy herbicides in your 
neighborhood? You can demonstrate your opposition in a 
constructive, hands-on way; come help remove unwanted 
weeds from the West Athletic Field during the First Annual 
Handweeding Festival on Thursday, May 14, 1:30-5:30 pm. 
The Festival’s goal is to demonstrate that herbicide use can 
be eliminated through the conscientious and cooperative 
efforts of local groups. The Handweeding Festival is co- 
sponsored by College VIII, College V, and the Student 
Apartments as an alternative to herbicide treatment on the 
Field. 

The Festival will feature interpretive information on non- 
chemical weed control, informal acoustic music during the 
handweeding, a Frisbee Clinic by Craig Simon at 3 pm, and 
a juggling demonstration by Brad and Nina at 4 pm. College 
V will furnish cold drinks on the field, Campus Facilities will 
furnish.hand tools, and College VIII will provide pizza after 
the weeding is completed, plus reduced admission to its 
Cultural Hour for participants. 

The Festival will be low-technology (no electrification or 
booths) and therefore portable. Once the West Field is 
weeded, the Festival could easily move (march) to the larger 
East Field to prevent its being sprayed with herbicides in 
June, as is currently scheduled. 


___ORGANIZE__ 


The history of the Handweeding Festival can be traced 
back over a year. Herbicide use was discontinued on the 
West Field because residents of the Student Apartments 
protested the application of 2,4-D on the field. 2,4-D is a 


‘phenoxy herbicide that has been correlated with birth 


defects in studies of its use as a forestry spray, where it was 
usually combined with 2,4,5-T, another phenoxy that has 
been banned from use by the EPA for having mutagenic 
effects on humans. 

Last week Lou Fackler, Director of Campus Facilities, 
proposed that the university adopt a policy of regulated use 
of 2,4-D on the 12-acre East Field. The proposal. provides 
that no herbicides will be used on the embattled West 
Field—a concession to the vociferous resident opposition to 
use of 2,4-D on the playing field adjoining Student Apart- 
ments. 

Trimec, an herbicide containing dicamba and two 
phenoxy compounds (MCPP and 2,4-D), advertised as “the 
most perfect turfgrass herbicide,” has continued to be 
applied twice yearly to the larger East Field. The most recent 
application occurred December 15, 1980, during the Christ- 
mas academic holiday. Another is planned for late June, 
after most students have left the campus for the summer. 

Procedures developed by CFO and Environmental Health 
and Safety require that the field be posted before and during 
herbicide treatment. Soil and vegetation samples must be 
analyzed for residues of 2,4-D after application. Samples 
taken from the East Field on December 16 showed no 
measurable traces (to 0.0 ppb) of 2,4-D, although the 
substance persists for 2 to 4 weeks according to current 
literature on herbicides. 

Both Santa Cruz City and County recently extended their 
year-old bans on the use of 2,4-D by their maintenance 
personnel. DeLaveaga Golf Course is excluded from the 
ban for reasons of high turf maintenance requirements and 
infrequency of use by children or pregnant women. 

To substitute for herbicides, a handweeding program has 
been attempted on the UCSC West Field. Last fall, a four- 
day handweeding program of paid and volunteer labor 
completed 80 percent of the field at a total cost to CFO of 
over $1200, nearly half of which was internal costs for 
supervision and planning of the work. This spring’s hand- 
weeding program is a half-day of all-volunteer labor initiated 
and organized by students, with a total budget of less than 
$400 funded by college activity programs and Chancellor 
Discretionary Funds in Support of Student Proposals. W 
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Cora Weiss 


Dean of Admissions Richard Moll, sick 
and ured of having to climb over reclining 
bodies to enter the Cook House where his 
office is located at the base of campus, 
called in the protesters for a pow-wow last 
Wednesday. Conversation went on for over 
two hours. During this me, one agree- 
ment was reached: in exchange for moving 
their campsite into the parking lot adjacent 
to the Cook House, the Admissions De- 
partment agreed that a sample narrative 
evaluation will be included in next: vear's 
promo- packet. ; 

The protestors, who have camped at the 
base of campus since Wednesday, April 29, 
are pleased with the agreement. Past promo- 
packets have always plaved down the NES, 
which many students and faculty think is 
one of UCSC’s most attractive features. 


The weapons labs endure 
“The single most important thing the 
university can do to insure the continued 
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Nukes Day 


by Kevin Walsh 


In exchange for the one billion you’re 
about to lose in student loans the military 
will get 60 new A-10 Air Force attack aircraft 
and 12 additional F-15 Air Force fighter 
planes. You'll have to explain to your folks at 


health and vitality of the [Los Alamos and 
Livermore] laboratories is to continue Its 
traditional role as contractor.” This was the 
conclusion of the University of California's 
Scientific Advisory Committee's recom- 
mendation to UC President David S. Saxon. 

Among the committee’s 15 recommen- 


dations were that the laboratories explore 
jomtly with the Department of Energy 
management ways to assure adequate effort 
in research on advanced weapons systems, 
and that the laboratories continue to iden- 
ufv underground nuclear tests that might 
be needed for maintenance of the nation’s 
stockpile. Their report also recommends 
continuation and/or extension of some 
non-weapons programs. However, the re- 
port reminds us that in light of “the pre- 
sent policy of the United States govern- 
ment, the primary mission of these labora- 
tories Continues to be nuclear weapons 
«research and development.” 

Scientific Advisory Committee is charged 
with advising Saxon and the laboratory 
directors on “the performance, program 
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home that America can live without trained 
educated young people, but not without 
more attack aircraft” said Weiss, one of the 
featured speakers at Saturday’s Nuclear 
Awareness Day. 

In the course of the program, which 
included several different speakers and 


and plans of the laboratories.” 


SBPC comes to UCSC 


The Student Body Presidents’ Council 
(SBPC), made up of the student body presi- 
dents of all the UC campuses, held its 
monthly meeting here at UCSC on Mav 8 
and 9. The major issue addressed was the 
impending 10 percent cut in the univer- 
sitv’s budget. Governor Brown has asked 
all state agencies to prepare for a 10 per- 
cent budget cut. 

SBPC adamantly opposes UC President 
David Saxon’s proposal that tuiuion be im- 
posed as an alternative source of revenue. 
The concept of tuition-free higher educa- 
tion is integral to the philosophy of SBPC 
and of most California residents. SBPC has 
proposed cutbacks in various non-instruc- 
onal programs to cope with a 10 percent 
reduction in state funding. 

The SBPC voiced support lor the Narra- 
tive Evaluation System and opposition to 
the grade option at a dinner hosted) by 
Chancellor Sinsheimer on Friday night. 


are and why they want to represent 
UC. Santa Cruz students. 
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OF THE UC STUDENT LOBBY, THE STUDENTS‘ 


music from the band Mighty High, it be- 
came apparent to the 600 attending that 
immediate action to end the current arms 
race has become urgent. “If enough pres- 
sure is put on them (the Reagan administra- 
tion} they’ll move,” said Weiss. 

Weiss asserted that one of the major 
problems in educating people on the arms 
race is that “people don’t relate to missiles” 
because missiles seem to be intangible ob- 
jects which no one has ever really seen. To 
point to the ever-present threat of nuclear 
war and our militaristic administration, 
Weiss juxtaposed the effects of increased 
weapons spending and its consequent effects 
on social programs. 

In “cutting the budget that makes America 
tick,” Congress has effectively “cut the heart 
out of America” by eliminating its essential 
social programs. “When CETA is cut back, 
100,000 women will be returned to welfare 
rolls. 310,000 jobs will be lost so that the 
Pentagon can improve the Navy’s mainte- 
nance and support system for the FA-18 
planes. The program that supplies food for 
undernourished pregnant women, infants 
and children will affect 700,000 so the 
Pentagon can have 8 AH-64 helicopters. 

“The military are not rational people,” 
said Weiss. The “lust for power must blur 
reality.” Moreover the present military 
augmentations make the possibility ‘of 
war—a first strike war and not merely a 
defensive war—increasingly more likely. 

Weiss stressed that people, particularly 
students, possess influence over these types 
of national decisions. “The war in Vietnam 
ended because people said ‘no.’ The lesson 
is that people have more power than they 
think. They’ve got to use that power. If you 
don’t think that students protesting ended 

the war, ask a Vietnam Vet. It should be a 
new bumper sticker.” v 
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RUN FOR SAVINGS: 
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serious runner. 
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adidas =4- 
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A quality leather 
court shoe with long 
wearing pill sole for 
comfort and 
durability. Special 
purchase price. 
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Bobby Sands: 
One man makes 
a difference 


by Frank Viviano 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Uniltke the violent self-sacrificial acts of many 
other political dissidents, the example of Irish hunger striker Bobby 
Sands has commanded the world’s admiration, demonstrating that the 
militant non-violence of Gandhi and Martin Luther King still holds 
great power. Moreover, writes PNS editor Frank Viviano, it places 
Sands in an Irish history full of similar conscience-driven individual 
challenges to state oppression. 


In a world preoccupied with super-state violence and 
terrorism, it often seems that the individual conscience 
counts for nothing. 

Bobby Sands’ long and closely-attended fast to the death 
takes defiant issue with that assumption. 

Although profound self-sacrifice is a central element in 
the Sands tale, it is by no means the whole story. The world 
has seen many examples of lethal self-sacrifice by political 
dissenters without being demonstrably moved. But unlike 
countless others who have raced to certain death in a hail of 
gunfire— members of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
and the Japanese Red Army come to mind— Sands opted for 
a non-violent, tortuously slow walk to the end. 

And the extent to which his choice has captured global 
admiration speaks volumes about the galvanizing force of 
conscience and militant passive resistance. In a little more 
than two months, Bobby Sands may have done more for the 
cause of Ulster’s Catholic minority than six decades of 
killing and sabotage by the Irish Republican Army. 

In the longer sweep of Irish experience, neither Sands’ 
tactic nor its possible effects are new, however. At critical 
junctures in the bloody history of Ireland’s relationship with 
England, in fact, starvation has played a peculiarly significant 
moral and political role, with repercussions reaching far 
beyond the United Kingdom. 

Bobby Sands’ most obvious ancestor was Terence 
MacSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, who starved himself to 
death in London’s Brixton prison in 1920. MacSwiney had 
been arrested 73 days earlier at an illegal meeting in Cork, 
and immediately commenced a prison hunger strike to 
protest British rule. 

It was not the first hunger strike faced by the British 
government in those years. In 1918, Mohandas Gandhi had 
made some use of the tactic in an unsuccessful labor protest 
at Ahmedabad, India, although he then regarded it largely 
as a religious exercise. There were also hunger strikes by 
other IRA prisoners in 1919 and 1920, which were ended by 
government concessions to the strikers. 

But no concessions were offered to MacSwiney, and over 
ten long weeks much of the world watched as a solitary 
Irishman confronted the vast power of the British crown 
with the example of his voluntary suffering. On October 24, 
1920, MacSwiney died. 

The effect on public opinion, especially in Britain, was 
enormous. Huge, absolutely silent crowds lined the London 
streets down which MacSwiney’s coffin passed for shipment 
to Cork. They marked the measure of the nation’s shame 
and the ability of one individual to become the symbol of 
opposition to many economic, social and political abuses. 
Fourteen months later, the Irish Free State was a reality. 

Some 25 years after that, India joined the ranks of 
liberated British possessions, largely on the strength ofa 
persistent campaign of passive resistance in which Gandhi 
expanded the concept of the political hunger strike to a full- 
fledged ideology of rebellion. Like MacSwiney, Gandhi 
understood that the very power of an oppressive state could 
be its own undoing so long as world opinion and moral 
sanctions meant anything —as they would not in the case of 
Nazi Germany. 

Ina sense, of course, starvation ona massive scale had set 
the stage for Terence MacSwiney. Between 1845 and 1850 
more than one million Irishmen died in a terrible famine 
which resulted from a parasitic blight on the potato crop, 
Ireland’s staple food. An additional three million people left 


the island, most of them for the United States. 

Among the repercussions were three developments which 
would profoundly affect the British empire. At home, 
remorse at the role of England’s Corn Laws, which forbade 
the import or export of grain and added to the death toll, led 
to their repeal and the rise of the Liberal Party. Abroad, Irish 
immigrants acted as Irish patriots; they helped spread 
critical views of the British role in their homeland and 
contributed large sums of money to the cause of indepen- 
dence. And in Ireland itself, the famine brought great new 
influence to Daniel O’Connell’s Catholic Emancipation 
Movement, and precipitated the establishment of the IRA. 


Bobby Sands’ 
struggle recalls 
explicitly a long 
legacy of politics and 
starvation in 


Ireland. 


As in the case of MacSwiney three-quarters of a century 
later, the famine raised distinctly moral questions for the 
British and for the world, whose opinion mattered to them. 
It also produced political results:which would significantly 
affect Britain’s behavior as an imperial power, even if the 
end of the empire—and independence for Ireland—re- 
mained in the distant future. 

Today Bobby Sands, a single man pitting his self-control 
against a state, recalls explicitly the long legacy of politics 
and starvation in Ireland. 

It would be a mistake to interpret his example as the 
embodiment of a new IRA ideology in the Gandhian sense. 
Passive resistance in Ireland has for too long been tied to a 
policy of uncompromising violence outside the prison 
walls. 

Nevertheless, Sands’ fast has served to focus new attenton 
on the moral issues at stake in this troubled and divided 
country. And in the process it has also served as a reminder 
for the rest of the world that the individual conscience still 
does count—and that the lessons of Terence MacSwiney, 
Mohandas Gandhi and Martin Luther King still have 
meaning. v 
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“Bobby Sands Expected to Die Tomorrow” 
UPI Headline 


Sixty-four days and the body begins to devour 
itself like a house becoming all attic. 

Beds no longer matter. The staircase up 

the back would crumble under the sleepiest 
child’s step. Long, repeated breaths 

clutter in far corners like unused brooms. 


Whatever lived here has found other lodgings. 
Left tattered formals dangling in odd closets, 
linen lined with holes like open mouths. 

Below murky chandeliers, a dinner-table 

is sel: china and blue teacups and throngs 

of silver spoons. Cobweb aprons cling to 
imaginary waists. Chairs dream of whole forests. 


The winter that just ended will be 
your last. Carry it 
like a dead bride across the threshold. 


— Dave Barber 


—_ 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Famity Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


STUDENTS 
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RESEARCHERS 


WRITING A PAPER? 
RESEARCHING A THESIS? 
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Lighten your load with 
computer-aided literature searches! 


ASK 425-1220 


Meet 
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Attention: graduating seniors 
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DISMAYING DATA 


Dear Staff: 

I read with great interest (and some 
dismay) Christopher McLeod’s article “More 
Than Just Milling Around” in your April 16, 
1981 issue. 

I was asked by the University of New 
Mexico and the National Institute of Occu- 
pational Safety and Health to attend a 
meeting in February of this year where Dr. 
Alan Goodman’s data were reviewed. The 
data were of an extremely preliminary nature, 
anecdotal, and not yet subjected to even 
basic epidemiological analysis. 

~ Itis indeed unfortunate that Dr. Goodman 
elected to discuss his “findings” at the 
meeting in Tsaile, Arizona, thus subjecting 
many people to probably unnecessary anx- 
iety. Mr. McLeod’s statement that the sus- 
picion of a link betweeen uranium mining 
and birth defects “has now been bolstered 
by significant new scientific evidence” is in 
error. Dr. Goodman’s data, in their present 
condition, in no way support such a link. 
His findings do need to be thoroughly 
examined by an expert in epidemiology. 
Until that is done, the data mean nothing! 
Any discussion at this point is in danger of 
misleading innocent and concerned people... 
people who do have a right to know if their 
work environment is in fact producing birth 
defects. 
Sincerely, 
Stanley W. Ferguson, Ph.D. 
Director Disease Control 
and Epidemiology Division 
Colorado Department of Health 


SELECTIVE INFO 


Dear Staff: 

Because my position with respect to the 
appropriate relation of UCSC to the Selec- 
tive Service has been variously represented, 
I would like to state the following. 

My opinion is that I would like the 
university to have as little as possible to do 
with the Selective Service. Nevertheless, we 
are obligated as an institution to obey the 
laws of this State and this Nation. 

I have always had some difficulty with the 
concept that a public institution, supported 
by public funds, should be unwilling to 
make known the names of its students to any 
citizen with a reasonable purpose. 

I therefore have followed a policy which 
makes “public information” (name, ad- 
dress, date and place of birth, major field of 
study, etc.) concerning students available to 
third parties. However, any student has the 
right to refuse to permit the release of such 
information and forms are available in the 
Registrar's Office for that purpose. If this 
form is signed, information about the stud- 
ent is not released—unless the university is 
served with a judicial order or subpoena for 
such information. It is unlawful not to 
comply with such an order. 

UCSC has never received a request for 
information from the Selective Service. Last 
December I wrote to the Student Coalition 
Against the Draft, as follows: 

In the event that the Selective Service 


' System, or any other government agency on 


its behalf, requests “directory information” 
on UCSC students, the following proce- 
dures be followed unless inconsistent with 
the universitv’s legal obligations. 

1. Where directory information is sought 
concerning a group of students vot indi- | 


vidually identified, City on a Hill Press shall be 
informed of the request and a notice shall be 
placed in City on a Hill Press. 

2. Where directory information concern- 
ing individually identified students is re- 
quested, a reasonable effort shall be made to 


personally notify each student of the re- . 


quest. 
3. Information will not be released for at 


‘least seven days. 


Sincerely yours, 
Robert L. Sinsheimer 


RIGHT UP THERE 


Dear Staff: 

Your last issue concerning nuclear aware- 
ness at UCSC has confirmed my belief that 
your paper ranks equal with the many 
leading papers in the country (i.e. the New 
York Times, the Los Angeles Times, the Wall Street 
Journal, and the Christian Science Monitor). 

You consistently report on those issues 
which I consider to be the most vital in 
today’s society. 

Your writers are essentially progressive, 
giving us that sense of realism that I basically 
find lacking in those other papers. 

You’re not simply a regurgitation of the 
sacred scrolls of the United Press Inter- 
national teletype; describing play-by-play, 
the horrors of a rape, or the pathways of 
falling, burning humans, as they leap from 
casino-hotel rooms. 

I’m not one for writing long letters; so I'll 
end by saying, I often hear it said that 
students of UCSC are isolated from the woes 
and realities of the “‘real world.” I disagree. I 
believe CHP is our once-a-week dose of 
what's really going down. 

Sincerely, 
Steve Appleton 


PS My Mom has a subscription in Los 
Angeles. 


EXCLUDE THE PUBLIC 


Dear Staff: 

On Friday, May 15, the Board of Regents 
of the university will meet. Included on the 
agenda for this meeting is a discussion and 
final vote on the terms of the contract 
between the university, the Department of 
Energy, and the Livermore and Los Alamos 
Nuclear Weapons Laboratories. The final 
discussion on the contract was originally to 
be discussed in October, 1981. The UC 
Student Lobby, the UC Nuclear Weapons 
Labs Conversion Project, and various other 
concerned groups were only informed of 
the change on Monday, May 4, so it came as 
quite a surprise. Additionally maddening is 
the fact that any individual wishing to speak 
to the Regents must announce such inten- 
tions. in writing one month in advance. 
Thus, the Regents have precluded con- 
cerned citizens from offering input at the 
meeting. 

A rally will be held at the Los Angeles 
Convention Center on May 15. Three de- 
mands will be presented to the Regents at 
that time. 

First, that the final vote on the contract be 
postponed until no earlier than October, 
1981. Second, that public hearings be held 
and attended by the Regents on the terms of 
the contract before they vote. Hearings 
should focus on the oversight role of the 
university as manager and how the contract 

t 


addresses this issue, Third, concerned indi- 
viduals be allowed to address the Regents on 
May 15 on the above issues. 

Concerning the sudden change in the 
plans for the contract, there are also two 
questions we should ask ourselves: why has 
the contract been pushed through so quick- 
ly (almost six months earlier than had been 
expected)? Secondiy, why were potentially 
interested groups not informed of the change 
at least one month in advance to provide 
them an opportunity to request to speak? 
(Even the Governor’s office stated that they 
had just been notified of the change.) 

The above conclusion has always been 
obvious, yet it is even more urgent that we 
demand to be heard in discussion of these 
issues. There is evidence that the University 
is more active than has been previously 
thought in supporting defense policy in the 
US. 

On May 26, David Saxon will speak at an 
“Arms Control” Conference sponsored by 
the Lawrence Livermore Laboratory. Next 
March, the university will present it own 
Arms Conference, with three employees of 
the labs featured as panel members. These 
plans, along with recent recommendations 
by the University’s Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee for the types of research the labora- 
tories should pursue, and for support by the 
university of a policy of “continued nuclear 
weapons research and development in the 
absence of a formal international agreement 
to the contrary,” illustrate that the university 
is not acting in accord with statements by 
President Saxon and the Regents that they 
manage the labs solely as a public service, 
and that they do not aid in setting US 
defense policy. Is this the role we want the 
university to take concerning a defense 
policy which in itself is a problem for many 
of us? The Regents are supported through 
our tax money, and are making decisions 
which affect all of us. We must demand that 
our views be heard. 

Alison Bryant 
UC Student Lobby Intern 


MORE TALK 


Dear Staff: 

Thank you for printing Lundy Bancroft’s 
article about the recent activity against the 
so-called grade option. We appreciate the 
coverage, as we feel that this issue deserves 
more thorough discussion. 

We would like to take the opportunity to 
highlight and thank one of the speakers not 
mentioned in Lundy’s article. Carolyn Clark 
spoke clearly and concisely on pertinent 
aspects of this issue. For example, she said 
that the Narrative Evaluation System needs 
to be improved, not abandoned; that the 
value of narrative evaluations is that they 
force the professor to engage her/himself 
with students’ work and progress; and that 
minority students want and deserve the high 
quality education that NES once offered. 

We who organized and attended the rally 
appreciate the strong commitment to under- 
graduate education shown by Professor Clark 
and other faculty members and students. 
There is still much to be done to preserve 
and improve the Narrative Evaluation Sys- 
tem and the education UCSC once offered. 
With faculty and student participation and 
cooperation, we will educate and organize 
to ensure that our ideals for Santa Cruz 
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become real. 
The Ad Hoc Committee Against 
Competitive Grades 


SERIOUS OMISSION 


Dear Staff: 

Word has reached me that last week the 
Senave passed, by a narrow margin and with 
a large number of abstentions, a resolution 
offering to students in all upper division 
classes the option of receiving a grade in 
addition to the narrative evaluation. 

As a Senate member, I wish to register a 
vigorous objection to the fact that I was not 
given an opportunity to vote against this 
important and ill-conceived measure. 

Asateacher whose ten years of experience 
at UC Santa Cruz have reinforced a life-long 
conviction that neither competition nor 
quantitative measurement is conducive to 
learning, and who has during this year seen 
daily the scars left by grade-hustling on the 
UC students from other campuses in the 
Education Abroad Program, I wish to make 
public my determination not to cooperate 
with the imposition of this abominable 
system upon our community of master and 
apprentice scholars. If obliged to grant the 
option to my classes, thus making a travesty 
of the promise of a thoughtful evaluation of 
each student’s work in its own terms, I will 


~ make it clear to all that my own standards for 


excellence are all but impossibly high. 
Sincerely, 
David Sweet, Director, 
UC Study Center in Mexico, and 
Associate Professor of History 


LOWER REGARD 


Dear Staff: 

I write to protest your decision to retreat 
to a system of letter grades. As an outsider it 
seems the decision must derive from a 
combination of administrative timidity and 
faculty sloth. Of course it takes courage and 
hard work (as well as dreams) to be heroic. 
Dammit guys, don’t let us all down! 

What right have I to protest? 1) Our 


daughter is a UCSC student. Her choice of 


UCSC was heavily influenced by your evalu- 
ation system. 2) I’m a consumer of your 
product. I employ your graduates and ac- 
cept them as graduate students. Both as an 
employer and as a member of the graduate 
faculty of Oregon State University I find the 
evaluations on the UCSC transcript make it 
by far the most valuable transcript J have 
seen. 3) I've had broad experience with 
strong schools. I was educated at Oberlin 
and Cornell. I taught at Swarthmore from 
1955 to 1966 and since then at OSU. My 
children have gone to Cornell, Evergreen, 
Harvard and Reed, as well as UCSC. 

I predict this decision will result in a 
lowered professional regard, both for UCSC 
as an institution and for its individual facul- 
ty; that it will decrease the number of highly 
qualified applicants; and that it will reduce 
the rate of acceptance of UCSC graduates by 
strong graduate and professional schools. 

Sincerely, 
William C. Denison 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Keep those letters coming, typed, double spaced, and 
no longer than one page. Deadline, Tuesday at 
noon. 
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KALEIDOSCOPE 


BIM ME UP, SCOTTY: This lovely ’68 
Plymouth Satellite will be raffled off as part 
of the 3rd Annual Bimfest—a monster all- 
night movie marathon at the Cowell Dining 
Hall Friday. Expose yourself to Bedtime For 
Bonzo, The Angry Red Planet, Detour, and selected 


Music 


WOMEN’S BREW: There’s only been.a 
couple of times when I’ve seen an audience 
transported—eyes shut, completely obli- 
vious—and only moments later moving and 
shaking with a most extroverted vigor. One 
time was at a concert with Olivia artists Mary 
Watkins and Linda Tillery, where Watkins’s 
ethereal keyboards were reinforced by Til- 
lery’s earthy, bluesy voice. Watkins and 
Tillery will be together again at the Kuumbwa 
this Monday, joined by Yolanda Nickell on 
sax, as the Mary Watkins Group. They'll take 
the stage at 8 pm, and even for $6 this show 
is a Must see. 


TRAVELING EAR: Two excellent chances 
to savor something that’s not MOR or R&B, 
or C&W, or even R&R, both at the Club 
Zayante. On Friday, the Ethnophonic Or- 
chestra, on hand previously at the Club’s 
opening night, is back with their very dance- 
able folk music from Western and Eastern 
Europe, with American fiddle and Cajun 
music thrown in. They start at 9, for $3, but 
dinner (a Hungarian spread) starts at 6, and 
a combo price for both is $7.50. Then, on 
Saturday, Buck Wheat and II’ Sont Parts, 
one of the hottest band in Louisiana, will be 
bringing bon temps Cajun blues to the Club at 
9 pm. 


BLOWN AWAY: The UCSC Wind series is 
drawing to a close this Friday with a per- 


YOUR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ADVISORS 


Tripg Travel 
Compa 


425-7822 


303 Potrero #30 
Old Sash Mill, Santa Cruz 


Open 7 days a week. 


shorts. Also featured will be avant garde 
classic The 5000, Fingers of Dr. Terwillinger, a 
boss expose of suburban piano lessons by 
Theodore (Dr. Seuss) Geisel. The Bimfest 
(great idea, stupid name) will commence at 8 
pm, and the auto will be given away at 
midnight. 


formance by the Woodwind Ensemble. The 
concert, at 8 pm in the Performing Arts 
Concert Hall, will feature a sextet by Poulenc. 
This piece explores the full range of sounds 
available on woodwinds and piano. Also 
featured in the recital are quartets by Frakas 
and Ibert. Admission is $3 general, $1 for 
students and seniors. 


RAJ TAJ: Bonafide bluesman Taj Majal will 
be bringing his prodigious talents to town 


for two sit-down shows at the Catalyst. This 
means no beer bo¥fe bowling and other 
normal Catalyst diversions. Taj wants the 
crowd to listen, and in his case it'd be well 
worth the effort. The two shows are 8 and 11 
pm, Wednesday and admission is $5.50 
advance, $6.50 door. 


OL’ SPANIEL EYES IS BACK: Having 
added several new numbers and a cover 
version of Procul Harum’s “A Whiter Shade 
of Pale” to his repertoire, Joe Cocker makes 
his first Santa Cruz appearance in years. 
Cocker, one of the great song stylists of the 
60s, will be playing the Catalyst Monday. 
Tickets are still on sale. 


A BRUSH WITH DESTINY: Robert Chia- 
rito and Richard Shaffer, long-time asso- 
ciates and former Cowell students, are to- 
gether again, at least in paint, for a duo 
exhibition, ‘‘Figures and Interiors,” at the 
Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery through May 
31. The two have worked as art students at 
both UCSC and Stanford, and their style has 
been influenced by such teachers as Don 
Weygandt. 


SPEAK O’ THE DEVIL: Don Weygandt, 
UCSC professor extraordinaire, is having an 
exhibition of monotypes at the Cedar Street 
Gallery, opening this Sunday. There will be 
a full-out reception to celebrate the occasion 
from 5 to 7 pm. 


DRAWING IT OUT: “Visionary Drawings: 
Architecture and Planning” is the provo- 
cative exhibit currently on view at the Sesnon 
Gallery through June 12. This collection of 
drawings organized by The Drawing Center 
of NY, represent the flights of fancy of major 
architects, revealed here as artists of depth 
and humor. Show includes works by Frank 


Lloyd Wright, Bucky Fuller, and many other 
architectural dignitaries. 
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Amy White and Karmaig de Forest 
Happenings 


CARMAIG ATTRACTIONS: UCSC alum- 
nus Carmaig de Forest (The Sissy Spacek Project 
Buddy Holly: The Real Story, Dated Material) will 
be opening his new show at the Mabuhay 
Gardens May 21. De Forest’s new show is 
entitled Added Attraction, and features Amy 
White, Annie Morse, and Gerald White—all 
victims of a UCSC education. Added Attraction 
has as its theme “‘modern courtship in a rock 
and roll world.” Although Carmaig has hit 
the big time, he hasn’t forgotten his humble 
origins: there will be a special discount of 
$2.50 for people from Santa Cruz—bring 
your driver’s license or a student ID card to 
prove it. Added Attraction will play at the 
Mabuhay (443 Broadway, San Francisco) 
from May 21 to May 25 at 8. Watch for 


Carmaig in his aun cape Art(as in Art and 
the Pagan Hearts) on May 29. 
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Pack ’em in. Pack ‘em out. 
Pack ’em up. Pack ’em down. 
In colors for all reasons. Offer 
expires May 31st. At the Basic 
Exchange. The _ store for 
browsing packs. 
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VIEWFINDER 


SASH MILL (423-2000) 


May 14-15: 
DEL MAR (425-0616) Grand Hotel 
Tess Mata Han 
Windwalker 
The Incredible Shrinking Woman May 16-19: 
The Hand A Streetcar Named Desire 


Take This Job and Shove It On the Waterfront 


APTOS TWIN (688-6541) May 20-21: 
Happy Birthday to Me Siddhartha 
The Fan Steppenwolf 


UA CINEMA (426-8383) RIO (423-2000) 


Friday the Thirteenth, Part Two Excalibur 
Screamers 
Derzu Uzala 41ST CINEMA (476-8841) 
Kagemusha Caveman 

Kentucky Fried Movie 
NICKELODEON (426-7500) The Stunt Man 


Fort Apache, The Bronx 
Ordinary People 
Melvin and Howard 


Gaijin (reviewed this issue) 
Breaker Morant 


agic 


appearing at 
Tickets: $6.00 
9:00 p.m. Friday 


KALISA’S 
851 Cannery Row 
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NOW SHOWING 


They came to a new land 


in search of a dream... 


“A splendid 
achievement... 


a special and 
rewarding 
experience. 


Judy Stone 
FF, CHRONICLE 


NIGHTLY AT 
7:00 & 9:05 
(& SUN. AT 5:00) 


i or oe «¥ 
Prize 


UNIFILM presents a film b film by T1Z TIZUKA YAMASAKI 
THURSDAY 


| Lincoln & Cedar “NICKELODEON 426-7500 
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Thursday 


Omovies 


Singing in the Rain (1952) with 
Gene Kelly/ 8 and 10:15 pm, Stev- 
enson Dining Hall/ $1.50 (Stev. 
students $1) 


Oconcerts 


UCSC Orchestra/ Beethoven's Sixth 
Symphony and Pavane by Gabriel 
Faure/ 8 pm, Performing Arts Con- 
cert Hall/ $3 general, $] students & 
seniors 


Olectures 


Dr. David Freyberg, Stanford Univ- 
ersity: “California Hydrology: Water 
Resource Development’/ 4 pm, 
Applied Sciences, Rm. 150/ Free 
(Whole Earth Seminar) 


Bruno Latour, Philosopher & Social 
Historian of Science; Conservatoire 
Nat'l des et Metiers, Paris; Visiting 
Professor in the Anthropology Dept., 
UCSD: “Baboons and Leviathan: 
The Uses of History of Science in 
Making a ‘Good Science’,”/ 4:30 
pm, Kresge Seminar Rm. 159 


Adrienne L. Zihlman, UCSC prof- 
essor of anthropology: “Human 
Evolution in Living Color’/ 8 pm, 
Oakes 105/ Free (Part of the Spring 
Inaugural Lecture Series) 


Dr. Jordan Wilbur, Director of the 
Children’s Oncology Unit at the 
Children’s Hospital in Palo Alto, 
will talk.about “Pediatric Cancers’’/ 
7-9 pm, Classroom Unit II 


Omeetings 


Women in Science, a support group 
for women who study sciénce. We 
discuss any personal, political or 
philisophical questions, relax and 
socialize. Open to all women with 
interest in science, and on the 
implication of science in our lives/ 
5:30 pm, Kerr Hall 247 


SBPC Candidates Forum: for ques- 
tions regarding the candidates qual- 
ifications, election beliefs, etc./ 7 
pm, Thimann 1 


If you missed out last week, you still 
have a chance!...to read your Les- 

bian/Gay poetry and/or swap those 
favorite stories at the Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance core group meeting/ 7:30 
pm, Kresge 356 (above Library) 


UCSC Archery/ A meeting will be 
held to gauge the extent of studenv 
faculty/staff interest in the establish- 
ment of an Archery Program at 
UCSC/ 7 pm, East Field House 
Activity Bldg. 


This is a meeting to make concrete 
future strategy. Our target dates are 
Preview Day and the Academic Senate 
meeting on May 20. Come and give 
your two cents worth! Remember: 
Grades are Degrading!/ 7:30 pm, 
Kresge 327 (Sponsored by Ad Hoc 
Committee Against Grades) 


Omiscellaneous 


A women’s potluck. Bring a dish to 
share, everyone welcome. This strictly 
social event is sponsored by Women’s 
Studies, Women’s Re-Entry, Rape 
Prevention Program, Women in 
Science, Women’s Work in the Cap- 
italist State, and the Women’s Faculty 
Assn./ 5 pm, Kresge Commuter 
Lounge, Rm. 163 


World Studies Table/ “A special talk 
with Zhu, Wei, Liu and Wang— 
visiting students from the People’s 
Republic of China”/5:30 pm, Merrill 
Baobab Lounge 


’ 


Seminar on “Basic Judaism” with 
Rabbi Litvak/ 7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge 
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Friday 


Omiscellaneous 


Petitioning to the Art Major: Second 
page of petition and work due/ Two 
dimensional work, Rm. 302 Applied 
Sciences; Three dimensional work, 
E100 Performing Arts 


College Five “Visions '81 Arts Cele- 
bration’/ Several events, starting 1 
pm in the quad aréa/ For more info 
call x2857 


Merrill dance with “Departure,” a 
rock and roll band/ 9 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/ $1 


Rock and Roll skating under a full 
moon!/ We'll provide spotlights and 
great sounds/ This event is outside 
at 9 pm, East Field House/ Wear 
long pants and bring knee and elbow 
pads if you have them/ Cost is $3 
and $2 if you bring your own skates/ 
Make sure to bring your student ID 
or valid Calif. drivers license 


Beach Party at Oakes College/ 8 pm 


Tommy Tutone and his merry band will be playing 
the Catalyst this Friday. Opening is Great Buildings. 


Omovies 


All night movies: The 5000 Fingers 
of Dr. T, Angry Red Planet, Bed- 
time for Bonzo (with Ronald Reagan), 
I Walked With a Zombie, and 
Detour/ 8 pm, Cowell Dining Hall/ 
$1.50 (A 68 Plymouth Satellite will 
be given away at midnight!) 


Oconcerts 


Jazz concert and happy hour, with 
the “Rhythm Changes’’/ 4 pm, 
College Five Study Center/ Free 
(Part of College Five's “Visions '81 
Arts Celebration”) 


Wind quintet and piano/ Leta Miller, 
flute; William Menken, clarinet; 
Denis Harper, oboe; Julie Feves, 
bassoon; Mary Place Badarak; french 
horn. Works by Poulenc, Reincke, 
Frakas, and Ibert/ 8 pm, Performing 
Arts Concert Hall/ $3 general, $1 
students & seniors 


Latin/Jazz Dance Concert, with the 
“Randy Masters Band”/ 9 pm, College 
Five Dining Hall/ $2 College Five, 
$3 all others 


Listen and/or dance to the music of 


“Viva Brasil,” a Brazilian group/ 9 
pm, Kresge Town Hall/ Free 


Irish Ceili: Traditional Insh Country 
Dance and Party/ Live music and 
refreshments/ All dances will be 
taught, no experience nccessary/ 
Soquel Grange, 2800 Porter St/ 7:30, 
for more info, call 475-8719 


Otheater 


Passing Shots, a comedy about 
California living; written by Stephen 


Yafa, directed by ool’ 8 pm, 
Barn Theater, $3 genergf, $2 students 
and seniors (thru the 17th) 
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Saturday 


Omovies 


Live and Let Die/ James Bond 1a 
suspenseful thriller/ Title song, oy 
Paul McCartney/ 7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/ $1.50 


First Annual Science Fiction Film 
Festival will be held today and to- 
morrow at the Louden Nelson Center 
with out-of-this-world screenings 
beginning at 4 pm. Geta sci-fi high. 


Oiconcerts 


Paul Kent, piano/ A collage of key- 
board works/ An informal presen- 
tation of music by Stravinsky, 

Debussy, Bach, Beethoven, Joplin, 


.and others/ 8 pm, Performing Arts 


Concert Hall/ Free 


Olivia Records presents Cris 
Williamson and Jackie Robbins ina 
concert at the Berkeley Community 
Theaer. Tickets available from all 
BASS outlets (Record Factory, UC 
Box Office), or for more info call 
(415) 655-0364 


Omiscellaneous 


Alumni Weekend: All UCSC alumni 
invited to attend special activities 
planned especially for them in the 
colleges and campuswide/ For more 
info call Alumni Office, x2530 


Spring Preview Day/ Preview of UCSC 
for prospective students/ Events 
include tours of the campus, aca- 


demic and student-life panels, and 
other information on studying at 
UCSC/ 9 am-5 pm/ For additional 
information call x4008 


Women’s Work and Capitalist State 
Collective/ Introduction to the work 
of the collective for women interested 
in participating in the group/ Children 
welcome/ 9 am, Charles Mernill 
Lounge 


Medieval War/ A clash between two 
principle groups of the society, with 
other groups acting as mercenaries, 
this will be a simulation of a medieval 
war, complete with archers, pole 
arms, and broadsword & shield 
fighting/ Basics include a hill battle, 
ravine battle, and a field battle/ 10 
am, Performing Arts Meadow/ Free 


College Five “Visions °81 Arts Cele- 
bration’’/ A variety of events starting 
at 11 am in the quad area/ For more 
info call x2857 


Kresge Day Street Faire: Booths, 
contest, entertainment/ 1] ani 4pm 
at various Kresge locations/ Free/ 
Also Kresge bash at 9 pm, lower 
street plaza 


Faculty poetry reading by several 
UCSC faculty members/ 1:15 pm, 
College Five quad area/ Free (part of 
College Five “Vision °81 Arts Cele- 
bration”) 


Spring Waltz with the Cowell Orch- 
estra/ 9 pm, Cowell Dining Hall/ 
Free 


University Community S« hool 
(grades K-8) invites you to atend an 
Open House, 1-5 pm/ Have retresh- 
ments, get questions answered, re- 
serve space for fall/ 10101 Hwy 9, 
1% miles n. of Ben Lomond/ 336- 
5694 for info 


The Santa Cruz Waldorf School will 
hold its spring Open House from 
10:30-12/ An opportunity to meet 
the teachers and find out about the 
curriculum and the philosophy be- 
hind Waldorf/ 2190 Empire Grade, 
1% miles past the West Entrance to 
UCSC. For further info, call 425- 
0519. 


The John Mello School of Bullet will 
be performing on Duck Island in 
the San Lorenzo Park. Program will 
include exerpts from The Nut 
cracker, Giselle, Sleeping Beauty, 
and the Firebird. Admission tree at 
noon. 


Celebrate Armed Forces Day noon 
at San Lorenzo Park/ Non-violent 


war games, music and parade at 
1:30 
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Omovies 


Broken Arrow, an award winning 
documentary about nuclear wea- 

pons accidents in the US/ Music and 
discussion follows/ 7:30 pm, Com- 
munications 150-C (donations) 


Fiddler on the Roof starring Chaim 
Topol/ Come and view a living trad- 
iuon/ 8:30 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/ $1.50 


Oiconcerts 


Joel Schaefer, junior recital in cello/ 
Works with piano, harpsichord, and 
string quartet/ 2:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/ Free 


Vocal recital/ work from various 
periods performed by Elizabeth 
Gollub, Gilbert Moreno, and accom- 
panied by Sibylle Wilson/ 3 pm/ 
College V Study Center/ Free 


Omeetings 


Steering Committee meeting of Ad 
Hoc Committee Against Competi- 
tive Grading/ 7:30 pm, Stevenson 
237-A 


Omiscellaneous 


UCSC Open House/ Guided tours 
of Arboretum, Farm, Garden, Long 
Marine Lab; 10 am-4 pm/ Dedication 
of the Farm’s solar greenhouse; 10:30 
am/ Open technical rehearsal of 
Brecht’s Threepenny Opera; 1-3 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater/ Free shutde 
buses from Barn Theater parking lot 


Debate between UCSC professors 
Ira Pohl (1.S.) and Art Pearl (educa- 
tion) on “Computers in Future 
Society”/ 7 pm on KZSC FM 88.1/ 
Program, “Looking Sideways at 
Science” 


“Holistic Health Down to Earth” 
will be the topic of a conversation at 
the Unitarian- Universalist Fellow- 
ship, introduced by Fellowship 
members Wendy Edgerton and Egon 
Winter. Also, music from the Crown 
Ensemble/ 11 am, Fellowship Center, 
6401 Freedom Blvd./ Admission free, 
child care available 


The Santa Cruz Firefighters present 
the first annual Learn Not to Burn 
Footrace, a benefit for the Santa 
Clara Children’s Burn Unit at the 
WCD bike path/ Race ume, 8:30, 
Registration, 7:15-8:15 am/ Pre- 
register at any of the fire stations in 
the city of SC and at local sports 
shops in the city of SC/ For info call 
476-8921 


Olectures 


Stanley Aronowitz, Comparative 

Culture Dept., UC Irvine: “Marxism 
and Post-Structural Ideologies”/ 4:30 
pm, Kresge Seminar Rm. 159/ Free 


Dilip Basu, UCSC professor of history: 
“Whither China Today?”/ 5:30 pm, 


“sis Crown Dining Hall A/ Free (Arts & 


Humanities Table) 


(Left) A scene from Resnais’s 
Last Year at Marienbad, screening 
Wednesday at Thimann, 7 pm. 
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Monday 


Larry Kushner will speak on spirit- 
uality and contemporary conscious- 
ness: “River of Light’/ 7:30 pm, 
Charles Merrill Lounge/ Free (last in 
series on “Jews in Modernity’) 


Introductory lecture on Transcen- 
dental Meditation Program: “The 
Science of Creative Intelligence; a 
science of consciousness to develop 
the full potential of human life in 
both the individual and society”/ 8 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge/ Free 


Omeetings 


Student Coalition Against the Draft 
(SCAD)/ 7:30 pm, Stevenson Dorm 
6, 3rd floor lounge 


Oimiscellaneous 


Change of Program Study: Last day 
to DROP a course with a $3 fee/ 
Registrar’s Office 


Student Body President’s Council 
representative elections for campus- 
wide representative/ 10 am-7 pm, 
all colleges 


Self-help support for overeaters/ 10- 
11 am, Health Center Conference 
Rm./ Free 


Living Downtown—A community 
housing rap session, presented by 
UCSC Off-Campus Housing staff/ 
Discussion about finding housing, 
roommate selection, and tenant nghts/ 
7 pm, Merrill Classroom 3 


Co-ed Weight Training Seminar #4/ 
If you are interested in bodybuilding 
or just toning up those lazy muscles, 
.nis seminar will teach you safe and 
result producing techniques/ 7-9 

pm, East Field House Weight Ryn./ 
This seminar is free, but sign up in 
advance by calling x2806 or x2045 


CURB is holding a workshop tonight 
at 7:30 pm in Kresge 356 for every- 
one interested in circulating pet- 
tions foran Initiative for the Preven- 
uon of Violence Against Women. 
Help is desperately needed now to 
attain the goal of 6,000 signatures to 
qualify this initiative for the Nov. 


_ ballot. For more info call CURB at 


426-9064. 


KZSC will present a taped special of 
the recent Pharoah Sanders concert 
at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center/9 pm, 
KZSC FM 88.1 


Teach-in for people interested in 
working on the Save Our Shores 
campaign against off-shore drilling/ 
7:30 pm, 134 National Street 
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Tuesday 


Omovies 


A showing of the film Fathering, by 
filmmaker Linda Jassim and writer 
David Steinberg/ Discussion follows 
with Steinberg/ All are welcome/ 

3:30 pm, Stevenson Rm. 175/ Free 


The Face of Another, directed by 
Hiroshi Teshigahara starring Tatsuya 
Nakadai (Japanese with English sub- 
tides)/ 7:30 pm, Thimann 3/ Free 

(last of the Japanese Film Series) 


La Patagonia Rebelde (Rebellion 
in Patagonia)/ Workers uprising in 
mid 1920s; based on true events/ 8 
pm, Merrill Dining Hall/ Free 


Olectures 


Introductory lecture on the Trans- 
cendental Meditation Program/ 12 
noon and 8 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Rm./ Free 


Ms. Mary Shinoff will lecture on 
“Occupational and Environmental 
Cancers’’/ 7-9 pm, Classroom Unit 


“Tl 


Victor Rocha, UCSC professor of 
biology: “Jn Vitro Differentiation of 
Mouse Mammary Epithelial Cells’’/ 
4 pm, Thimann 1/ Free (General 
Biology Seminar) 


Dr. Tom Box, Santa Rosa, CA: 
“Geothermal Conditions at the 
Geysers, California’”/ 4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm. 165/ Free (Whole 
Earth Seminar) 


Reis Lopez Tijerina, Founder, Alianza 
Federal de Pueblos Libres: ‘The 
Land Grant Question”/ 7:30 pm, 
Oakes 105/ Free (last of the Chicano 
Organizing in the '80s lecture series) 


Eckankar: The Path of Total Aware- 
ness/ Introductory talk and discus- 
sion/ 7:30 pm, College Five Fireside 
Lounge/ Free 


Omiscellaneous 


Student Body President’s Council 
representative elections for campus- 
wide representative/ 10 am-4 pm; 
all colleges 


Living Downtown—A community 
housing rap session, presented by 
UCSC Off-Campus Housing staff/ 
Discussion about finding housing, 
roommate selection, and tenant rights/ 
7 pm, Cowell Fireside Lounge 


Senior theses readings by American 
Studies Majors Karen Leigh, Molly 
Pollack, and Dena Raulerson/ Music 
reading and slide show/ 7:30 pm, 
Kresge Seminar Rm./ Free 
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Wednesday 


Omovies 


Alain Resnais’ Last Year at Marienbad, 
and Jean-Luc Godard’s La Chinoise/ 
7 pm, Classroom 1/ $1.50 (part of 
the Film Historv Series) 


Yellow Submarine/ 7:30 and 9 pm, 
Crown Dining Hall/ $1 (part of the 
Crown Comedy Classics Series) 


Max Havelaar/A stunning film, set in 
the 1850s, which deals with the 
struggles of the Indonesian people t 
struggles of the Indonesian people 
to liberate themselves from Dutch 
colonialism/ 7:30 pm, Oakes 105/ 
Free (part of Merrill Field Program 
Cross-Cultural Film Series) 


Olectures 


Chalsa Loo, UCSC assoaate professor 
of psychology: ‘“‘Myth- Dispelling 
Research in Chinatown’”/ 4 pm, 
College Five Fireside Lounge/ Free 
(final lecture in the Spotlight on 
Women Series) : 


Faculty Research Lecture/ Robert P. 
Kraft, UCSC professor of astronomy 
& astrophysics: “The Chemical 
Composition of the Oldest Stars—A 
Project for the Ten Meter Telescope”’/ 
8 pm, Thimann 3/ Free 


“Creative Careers in History and 
Related Fields”/ UCSC History 
Faculty; Glen Burchett, Acting Dir- 
ector, Federal Archives & Record 
Center; Jacqueline Barnhart, PhD 
History '76; D. Steven Corey, Steven- 
son ‘69; and Lawrence Moskowitz, 
Cowell '74/ 8 pm, Health Center 
Conference Rm./ Free 


GALA presents a lecture: ‘‘Relation- 
ships—Love vs. Addiction’’/ Given 
by Lyn Nichols, transpersonal 
psychology teacher, and Pam 
Wagner, marriage and family ther- 
apist/ Stevenson Fireside Lounge, 8- 
10 pm 


Omeetings 


Feminism and Environmentalism 

Study Group/ A meeting for women 
interested in combining feminism 

and environmentalism in their aca- 
demic careers; a forum to discuss 

ideas and share resources/ 6:30 pm, 
Kresge 323 


Omiscellaneous 


SEED, the campus anti-nuclear 
group, is holding a nonviolent prep 
aration workshop for the Diablo 
Canyon blockade/ If you are con- 
sidering participating or if you want 


City on a Hill—14 May, 1981 15 


to learn about nonviolent direct 
action, come to the workshop/ 6 
pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 277/ Free 


Study class with Ruth Ryan: 
“Trotskyism: Revolutionary Marxism 


Today’’/ 7:30 pm, Oakes 203/ Free 


Israeli Folk Dancing/ 8-10 pm, Stev- 
enson Dining Hall/ Free 
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Thursday 


Olectures 


Gildas Hamel, History of Con- 
sciousness graduate student: “Luke 
-16:19-22; Poverty in Roman Pales- 
tine”/ 4:30 pm, Kresge Seminar Rm. 
159/ Free 


Peter Rose, Dean of Applied and 
Performing Arts, Brighton Polytech- 
nic, England, will give an illustrated 
lecture on “Brighton: The Architec- 
ture and Townscape of a Seaside 
Resort’/ The British town, with its 
Regency and Victorian buildings and 
the new University of Sussex (foun- 
ded 1961), has some similarities to 
Santa Cruz/ 5:15 pm, Cowell Con- 
ference Rm./ Free 


Cimovies 

“M”’ (1930; Lang) with Peter Lorre 
andElle.: Widmann/ (German with 
expanded English subtides)/ 8 and 


10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/ 
$1.50 (Stev. students $1) 


Oiconcerts 


A Concert of Contemporary Music, 
performed by the Cabrillo College 
New Music Workshop and Friends/ 
8 pm in the Cabrillo Performing 
Arts Theater/ Performers include 
Robin Tinkler, Arlen Johnson, and 
Steve Hammer/ Free 


Otheater 


Threepenny Opera, a musical play 
by Bertolt Brecht, music by Kurt 
Weill; directed by Andrew Doe/ 8 
pm, Performing Arts Theater/ $4 
general, students & seniors $3/ thru 
the 25th (also May 28-31) 


Berkeley 


Threepenny Opera, a musical play by Bertolt Brecht, 
begins May 21, 8 pm at the Performing Arts Theater. 


Reyner Banham, UCSC professor 
of Art History and Chair of Art 
Board: “Architecture and Sculpture”’/ 
(Lecture with slides)/ 7 pm, College 
Five, D-144/ Free 


Cimiscellaneous 


Living Downtown—A community 
housing rap session, presented by 
UCSC Off Campus Housing staff/ 
Discussion about finding housing, 
roommate selection, and tenant 
rights/ 7 pm, College Five Fireside 
Lounge 


Hostel/Travel Night: If you’re 
planning on travelling at home or 
abroad this year, you will definitely 
benefit from the Hosteling and Travel 
Information Night/ For bicyclists 
there will be information, maps and 
literature on touring the United States/ 
7 pm, East Field House Activity 
Bldg./ Free 


Jazz Festival 


Sunday, May 24 


Saturday, May 23 

New Woody Shaw Quintet 
Rodney Franklin 

Gene Dunlop 

plus special guests 


Jean Luc Ponty 


Tom Browne 


Jeft Lorber Fusion 
Richie Cole & Alto Madness 


$12.00 for UC students 


1 p.m. Greek Theater, Berkeley 
Free Transportation 


Departs from UCSC: 9 a.m. Bookstore Parking Lot 
Returns to UCSC: 7 p.m. Bookstore Parking Lot 


Purchase tickets at UC Box Office and sign up for free 
transportation at box office (above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant). Seating is limited. Student ID required. 


Sponsored by CAL and Intercampus Cultural Exchange Program 
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CJ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HOSTEL/TRAVEL INFORMATION NIGHT. If 
you’re planning on traveling at home or abroad this 
year, you will definitely benefit from the Hosteling 
and Travel Information Night at the East Field House 
Activity Bldg. on Thurs., May 21, 7 pm. This seminar 
will include a slide presentation, exhibits, and know- 
ledgeable people on hand to answer questions. For 
bicyclists there will be information, maps and litera- 
ture on touring the US. 


“BROKEN ARROW: CAN A NUCLEAR WEA- 
PONS ACCIDENT HAPPEN HERE?” An award 
winning documentary revealing the truth about the 
nuclear weapons accidents in the US which have been 
covered up by our government. Producer Steve 
Talbot also focuses on the SF Bay area, which has the 
highest concentration of nuclear weapons in the 
country. It is being shown in Communications Rm. 
150C on Sun., May 17 at 7:30 pm. Sponsored by 
SEED, the campus anti-nuclear group. Admission 
free. 


THE PETITION DRIVE to stop US intervention in 
El Salvador is on! The Santa Cruz Coalition Against 
US Intervention in Central America needs 6,000 
signatures to puta resolution against US involvement 
in E] Salvador on the SC ballot in Nov. If you'd like to 
help, there will be a short orientation Sat. May 16, 
10:30 am at 515 Chestnut, SC. For more info, call 
Dan at 425-8061 or Dee Dee at 429-6707. 


EL SALVADOR: A COUNTRY IN CRISIS, a 28 
minute slide presentation, is now available for loan 
from the Third World Teaching Resource Center. 
Please contact Sjamsir Sjarif at x2119 and ask for 
TWTRC UCSC catalog #2-202-001. 


CALL FOR CREATIVE WRITING MAJORS 1981. 
Portfolios due by June 1. For more info contact 
George Hitchcock, College 5, or call the Lit board. 


CURB (Community United against Rape and Battery) 
is holding an Open House and Happy Hour at our 
office at 315 Walnut St., SC, on Fri., May 15, 4-7 pm. 
Everyone working on or interested in the Initiative 
for the Prevention of Violence Against Women is 
invited to come and celebrate. We’ve reached the 
halfway mark but help is still urgently needed. For 
more info, call the CURB office at 426-9064. 


MORE ENERGY WORKSHOPS AND EVENTS in 
Santa Cruz County this week. Join your neighbors 
in the fun of finding out how to save money through 
saving energy and take a new look at what an energy 
self-reliant future might look like in SC county. 
Thurs., May 14: League of Women Voters workshop/ 
presentation at the Watsonville Public Library, 12:30- 
2:30 pm, and an energy Town Meeting with lively 
discussion and presentations by Energy Future and 
members of the community, at Club Zayante, 9211 
East Zayante Rd. Sat., May 16: Energy Efficiency in 
Business, Soquel Elementary, 10-noon. Opportunity 
for businesses to meet businesses that do solar and 
enegy work. All workshops are free and childcare is 
provided. Call 462-4750 for more information. 


We have an internship with the Los Angeles Times for 
students interested in pursuing a career in journalism. 
Interns are assigned to the City Desk of the Metropo- 
litan Section of the Times. Salary: none. The Times 
suggests students make arrangements to receive aca- 
demic credit. Deadline: May 15. For more info, call 
Cooperative Ed, x2368. 


ARMED FORCES DAY is this Sat., May 16. Tradi- 
tionally, large shows of military hardware are paraded 
through the streets on that day, but this year Santa 
Cruz is doing something different. Those sickened by 
the glorification of military might can gather at San 
Lorenzo Park at noon to demonstrate their faith in a 
non-violent way of life. Join with pacifists in a 
symbolic dismemberment of the war machine, and 


_ other anti-war activities. There will be a parade 


downtown at 1:30 after the games, so wear your 
uniforms. Celebrate Armed Forces Day the right way, 
this year—strike a blow for peace. 


WILDLANDS RESEARCH GRANTS: Financial 
assistance grants are now available for UCSC students 
Joining selected wildland research teams during the 
Summer 1981. 3-4 week backpacking explorations of 
key Rocky Mountain Wildlands with environmental 
researchers. All necessary skills taught in the back- 
country. 5 units credit. Financial assistance grants 
available for % tuition. For info and forms write 
Wildlands Research Institute, Cardiff House, UCSC, 
SC, CA 95064 or call 429-2822. 


THE PICKLE FAMILY CIRCUS will be coming to 
town, appearing at the Trout Gulch School Sat. and 
Sun., May 30 and 31. Also included in the event will be 
a midway full of entertaining activities. Individual 
craftpersons, musicians, etc. and groups concerned 
with children’s services are invited to reserve a booth 
space. Deadline of May 15 has been extended. 


OUT OF THE MIND, INTO THE BODY, spon- 
sored by Kresge Counseling. An evening of massage 
offered by Laurie Black, certified massage practitioner. 
Learn some basic massage and polarity techniques. 
Bring a sheet or towel and wear comfortable clothing. 
Thurs., May 14, 7-10 pm, Kresge 159. $3 general, $2 
Kresge students. For info call Laurie at 423-8768. 


THE SANTA CRUZ ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 
CO-OP will be taking full responsibility for the 
condition of its staff at an alcohol fuel workshop 
Thurs., May 21 at 7:30 at the Louden Nelson Center. 
Robert Warren, meonshiner, will deliver an “intoxi- 
cating” presentation on alcohol fuel production. 
There will be a cover charge of $2.50 at the door. Call 
425-SOLA for more information. 


RECRUITERS COMING ON CAMPUS THIS 

WEEK. 5/15 Jones Grad School of Administration 

(Rice Univ); 5/20 Gold Bond Building Products— 

Sales* *Indicates formal interviews requiring a re- 

sume. Please call Diane Matus at x4625 if you want to 

meet with any of the above recruiters. Most hold a, 
morning information session that is open to all 

interested persons. Appointments are necessary if 
you wish an interview. 


IS THERE LIFE AFTER LIBERAL ARTS? Career 
oriented workshops with professionals talking about 
their work, training and background, and career 
opportunities. 5/15: Opportunities in Applied Wri- 
ting—Fri., Kresge Seminar Rm., 2-4 pm. Guests: 
Sharon Cadwallader, Food Columnist, Whole Earth 
Founder; Bruce Bratton, Santa Cruz Express column- 
ist; Nora Holgram, Script writer and analyst at 
Godmother Productions; Tom Rickman, Screen- 
writer, Coalminer’s Daughter; Kay Thornley, professional 
grant writer. 


INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES WORKSHOP: 
Wed., May 20, 7 pm, Career Planning Center. Inter- 
viewing skills workshop to aid you in developing your 
effectiveness in the face-to-face interview as part of 
the job search process. Mark your calendar for May 
20at7 pmat 128 Central Services. Please call x2183 to 
sign up in advance. 


HEALTH SCIENCE CAREERS: PROS & CONS. 
Come and question. A series of discussions with 
health professionals talking about their careers and 
training. May 18: Nurse, Nurse practitioner, Mon., 
noon to 1, Administrative Conference Rm 292F, 
Central Services; May 19: Medicine/Osteopathy/Den- 
ustry, Tues., noon to 1, UC Health Center; May 20: 
Public Health, Wed., noon to 1, Administrative 
Conference Rm 292F; May 21: Chiropractic/Alleo- 
pathic Medicine (MD), Thurs., noon to 1, UC Health 
Center; May 22: Veterinary Medicine/Medical Tech- 
nology, Fri., noon to 1, UC Health Center. 


TO: PREMED STUDENTS. Learn about the medi- 
cal school interview from 1981 accepted applicants— 
share time and practice with them and the PreMed 
Advisor at a workshop on Tues., May 19, 7-9 pm at 
the Career Planning Center, 123 Central Services. 
Call x2183 to sign up in advance, please. 


THE ARIZONA FARM WORKERS UNION, as 
part of a organizer’s tour throughout California, will 
be the subject of a slide show and discussion Tues., 
May 19, 7:30 pm at the Louden Nelson Center. Every- 
one is urged to attend and find out about this 
important labor union. For more information on the 
AFW call Mike Young at 335-3074. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED FOR IMPORTANT 
PROJECT! Professionally designed public opinion 
poll, to be conducted during May and June over the 
phone, using randomly selected numbers, discussing 
abortion, parental consent, sex education, etc. This is 
a pilot project which will be adapted for national use. 
The results will be used to help Planned Parenthood develop 
national public affairs campaigns, targeted to the most 
critical or vulnerable issues. Participants are needed 
for this program, about 2 hours/week, and there will 
be two training session: Sat., May 16, 9 am-noon, the 
project director will come to conduct the training for 
all participants, and Wed., May 20, evening, a chance 
to review procedure/questions after having done a 
few interviews. Interested? Contact Susan Wandruff 
ASAP: 425-1553 at work. 


STUDY ABROAD FOR A YEAR (1982-83) A Ful- 
bright Fellowship can provide round-trip travel, full 
tuition, and maintenance allowance for up toa year’s 
study in better than 60 foreign countries. Require- 
ments: BA awarded by Sept. 1982 (grad students are 
encouraged to apply); US citizenship; and a working 
knowledge of the primary language of the country 
involved. For complete information attend one of the 
following Fulbright workshops in McHenry Library: 
either Thurs., May 14, 12-1, or Fri., May 15, 3:30-4:30. 


FILMS FOR A NEW AGE: An award winning series 
of films exploring the modern ideas and age-old 
philosophies will be shown on four consecutive 
Thurs. and Fri. evenings at Louden Nelson Center 
beginning May 14 and 15. The first week’s films will 
be: Holistic Health: The New Medicine, Tibetan Medicine. A 
Buddhist Approach to Healing, and Spaceborne, a poetic 
ballet of seldom seen footage taken during space- 
flights of the ’60s and ’70s. Admission is $2, one 
showing on Thurs., 8:30 pm, two showings Fri., 7;30 
and 9:30 pm. For more info call 476-1672 or 462- 
0697. 


THE SANTA CRUZ CITY COUNCIL is presently 
accepting applications for positions on the following 
boards, commissions and committees: Airport Com- 
mission; Arts Commission; Civil Service Commission; 
Energy Advisory Committee; Library Board; Parking 
District #1 Advisory Commission; Pacific Garden 
Mall Commission; Parks and Recreation Commission. 
The Council will make appointments on Tues., May 
26, and any person interested in serving on any of the 
above positions may pick up an application form 
from the City Clerk’s office, 809 Center St., Mon-Fri, 
8 am-5 pm. All completed applications should be 
submitted to the City Clerk’s office no later than 
Mon., May 18 at 5 pm. For further info call the office 
at 429-3784. 


IT’S AWOMEN’s (studies; re-entry; in science; rape 
prevention program; work in the capitalist state; 
faculty assoc.) POTLUCK. Thurs., May 14, 5 pm. 
Kresge Commuter Lounge. Bring a dish to share, 
everyone welcome. 


THE VIDEOTAPE PROGRAM The Last Epidemic 
(Medical Consequences of Nuclear War) will be shown at 
Louden Nelson Center at 8 pm on Fri., May 15, Wed., 
May 20, and Mon., May 25. Sponsoring these show- 
ings will be People for a Nuclear Free Future. 
Moderators of the film include the President of the 
Calif. Medical Assn., and eminent physicians, nuclear 
scientists, and military experts. Admission is free, the 
program follo wed by a discussion period. For more 
info, call Ian at 425-5609, Mary at 429-4317, or Janet 
at 429-6109. 


“SURVIVING CHANGE...a workshop/group for 
the Single Parents of Adolescents,” presented by the 
Family Service Association. Date: Thurs., May 14, 6:30- 
8 pm at the FSA located at 1512% Pacific Ave. The 
focus of this workshop will be to explore the specific 
issues of interactions between the single parent and 
adolescent youth. Call 423-9444 for more info. 


GARDENING CLASSES. Sat. morning 10 am at the 
UCSC Farm. Free. Topic: Composting. 


CABRILLO COLLEGE COMMUNITY Education 
will offer a seminar to inform women of some options 
in planning for financial independence. Seminar 
leader is Bobbie Bruno, a successful investor and real 
estate broker. She led a very successful seminar on 
women and money during the 1981 Cabrillo Women’s 
Week celebration in March. Date is Sat., May 16, 
10 am-1 pm in Cabrillo rm 407. Fee is $12. For more 
info, call 425-631 or 688-6466. 


A VOLUNTEER PAINT DAY has been scheduled 


at the Resource Center for Nonviolence, 515 Broad- 
way, for Sun., May 17. As the Resource Center nears 
the end of almost a year’s renovation, the exterior 
paint is one of the few remaining tasks to be done. 
The workday will be 9:30 to 3:30 and people are 
encouraged to bring their own lunch; beverages will 
be provided. Volunteers are welcome to attend only 
part of the workday. People are asked to bring gloves, 
and paint equipment. For more info, call 423-1626. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING. Ongoing class: 
teachers, Carol and Howard Leach. Place: Soquel 
Grange Hall, 2800 Porter, Soquel. 7:30-10 pm, Thurs. 
Wear soft shoes. $1.50/class. 


A TALK ON GENDER, CLASS AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE IN SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
by Dr. Hanna Papanek, Visiting Prof. at UC Berkeley. 
3 pm, Thurs., May 21, at the Charles E. Merrill Rm., 
Merrill College. Sponsored by the Committee for 
South and Southeast Asian Studies at UCSC. 


MUCH OF THE WORLD’S BEAUTIFUL ROCK 
ART is rapidly fading into obscurity as the destructive 
forces of erosion, pollution and vandalism take their 
tool on these fragile and rare glimpses into the 
thoughts of those who have gone before us. On May 
17, the Santa Cruz Archaeological Society invites the 
public to “travel” to Australia, France, and Baja for a 
glimpse of rock art at its best. Films, Carnavon, Rock 
Engravings, White Clay and Ochre,La Vallee Des Merveilles 
and Rock Paintings of Baja California will be shown at the 
Santa Cruz City Museum, 1305 E. Cliff Dr, along with 
a photo disply on rock art throughout the Americas. 
The films begin at 7 pm, and admission is free. 


THE SANTA CRUZ MEN’S COLLECTIVE is 
sponsoring its second potluck for men at 6:30 pm on 
Wed., May 20 at the Santa Cruz YWCA, 303 Walnut 
Ave. The topic of discussiqn after the potluck will be 
“Man to Man: The difficulties of being with other 
men.” The Men’s Collective is a newly formed group 
committed to bringing changing men’s cultural and 
political events to the SC area. For more info contact 
Colin at 429-1895 during the day, or Andy at 425- 
4782 after 5 pm. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in learning from the Bible 
in the company of friends? Come to Thurs. afternoon 
Bible study with local pastor Peter Beuhler at the 
College V Fireside Lounge 1:30-2:30 pm. Bring a 
buddy, too! 


CABRILLO COLLEGE’S Performing Arts Division 
has scheduled auditions for Cabrillo’s Summer Mu- 
sical, Chicago, a musical vaudeville show, set in the 
razzle-dazzle roaring '20s. Auditions for Chicago will 
be held in the forum building, rm 450, beginning 
Fni., May 15, 7-11 pm. Further auditions will be in 
Cabrillo’s Theatre on Sat., May 16, 2-5 pm and 7- 
11 pm, and on Sun., May 17 in rm. 450, 2-5 pm, and 
7-11 pm. Callbacks will be held on Mon., May 25, 1-6 
pm in the College Theatre. All persons auditioning 
should wear loose clothing and have one song not 
from Chicago prepared, no longer than 3 minutes is 
preferred. Chicago will be performed July 9-Aug. 8, 
Thurs-Sun, 8 pm, and a matinee, Aug 9 at 2 pm. For 
further info, call Cabrillo Performing Arts at 425- 
6449 or 425-6288. 


THE GREY BEARS are collecting donations for 
their annual Rummage Sale to be held June 13 and 14 
10 am-5 pm. Your tax-deducuble contributions of 
furniture, household goods, appliances, and all man- 
ner of collectibles can be dropped off at their ware- 
house at 1298 Fair Ave., SC or call 427-3000 for a 
pick-up of large items. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE SILENT MAJORITY 
OUT THERE? Strongly commited to reproductive 
rights and health care and always intending to write 
your elected representatives about your concerns but 
never actually sitting down, pen in hand, and carrying 
out your good intentions? Planned Parenthood’s 
Public Affairs Committee is now offering Letters for 
Lunch, a regular, dependable time set aside for you to 
actually get those letters written and mailed, and a 
chance to get together with others who share your 
concerns. Every Mon., 11 am-1 pm. You supply 
stationery, stamps, brown bag lunch. We supply fact 
sheets, sample statements and coffee, in the Library/ 
Conference Rm. of the PP office located at 212 Laurel 
St. Write for your rights! 
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Vacation in Cuba 


by Miguel Korzeniewicz 


Since the days when Ernest Hemingway walked the streets 
of Havana and some of the best baseball players in the 
American Leagues came from small Cuban towns, the US 
and Cuba have enjoyed a special relationship. 

Things like baseball, a common Black heritage, and a 
shared taste for good cinema somehow have been surviving 
the sour political and economic relations that started in the 
1800s, when the United States expanded its interests in the 
Caribbean. Today, in spite of the militant, anti-US slogans, 
Hemingway is very respected in Cuba. His former house in 
Havana has been turned into a museum, a mandatory stop 
for all American visitors. 

There is, of course that uglier side of US-Cuban relations, 
and for our generation, the images are ugly indeed: in the 
1950s 25 percent of Cuban women living in Havana worked 


__JORGANIZE__ 


for pennies as prostitutes; thousands of little kids hung out, 
trying to make a few cents shoeshining, begging and 
stealing, and then bringing their money home to help their 
unemployed families. The US mob ran Havana’s casinos, 
while in the countryside you were either lucky to be 
employed in the sugar cane harvest, or starved at home. 
Havana in the ’50s was the private whorehouse of the 
American wealthy, and a gold mine for American corpora- 
tions. 

The 1959 revolution led by Castro helped change a lot of 
that. But US corporations and mobsters resented the fact 
that in order to accomplish those changes, the Cubans took 
over a lot of their property. 

The CIA tried hard, real hard, to overthrow Castro in 
1961 by helping organize and arm Cuban exiles in Miami, 
then launching an inyasion on Cuba. They failed. Beginning 
then, and for years to come, they tried to assassinate Castro. 
They’ve burned crops, poisoned livestock, and blown up 
power plants. None of it managed to stop the Cuban 
revolution. 

By 1977, the most lucid people at the State Department 
began questioning the wisdom of either pretending Cuba 


“Tax simplification” 


didn’t exist or attempting to overthrow an obviously solid 
and popular regime. Responding to some lukewarm ap- 
proaches, the Cuban government lifted the ban on Ameri- 
can tourism in 1977. 

Since then, some of those old links have been re- 
discovered. Francis Ford Coppola went to Havana, and. 
traded an audience with Fidel for a copy of Godfather I and II. 
Sidney Poitier, Kris Kristofferson, John Coltrane and 
George McGovern visited and came back surprised at what 
they saw, although the press largely ignored what they had 
to say. What is more important, many average Americans 
have been able to visit and get a close look at Cuba and the 
Cuban people, a taboo subject ten years earlier. 

“I was amazed at the response I got from the average 
Cuban,” said Devra, a Santa Cruz resident, after returning 
from a visit to Cuba last summer. “As an American I 
expected some negative feelings. It was the opposite. Some 
people would approach me because they wanted to practice 
their English. Others wanted to talk about American music,, 
especially Black music, which they know a lot about.” 

The very basic and necessary learning experience that 
comes from actually being ina place and talking to its people 
seems even more important when it applies to Cuba today, 
as Reagan and Haig draw the old line: communism and the 
free world. Socialism, to US policy makers, is a dirty word. It 
is enlightening to check out what it means to the Cuban 
people. 

So if you have an unusual vacation in mind for this 
summer, think about Cuba. Vic and Barby Ulmer, two 
Cabnillo instructors with a lot of experience in group 
travelling, are organizing a two-week tour of Cuba from 
June 22 to July 6. This tour, arranged in cooperation with 
the Cuban Cultural Exchange, will be a broad look at Cuban 
society, accomodating those with little experience in Cuba 
history or politics. The group will visit schools, factories, 
some of the finest beaches, and the Cuban Federation of 
Women headquarters, among other things, leaving free 
time for individual exploring. 

Whether or not you are a baseball fan or a Hemingway 
admirer, Cuba is a unique country, and by the way, one of 
the most beautiful islands in the Caribbean. You can contact 
Vic and Barby Ulmer for further information at (408) 379- 
4431, but call before May 20. 


Money from the poor 


by Chris Oaks 


In these budget-slashing times, any additional revenues 
the government can collect makes the cutcing that much 
easier. Accordingly, Congressman Leon E. Panetta (D- 
Monterey, CA) has introduced legislation that would require 
Federal income tax withholding for agricultural workers. 
The bill would amend the Internal Revenue Code, which 
currently exempts withholding taxes on agricultural labor. 
No new taxes would be imposed on workers by the bill, but 
it would make the collection of taxes more certain. 

The bill will help farm workers, Panetta believes, because 
they would have the taxes withheld from their paychecks 


_ OPINION__ 


instead of having to pay them in one lump sum at the end of 
the year, as they do now. Panetta says that because of ‘“‘more 
stable contracts, and the effects of inflation . . . these workers 
owe taxes just like most other taxpayers.” 

Sal Alvarez of the United Farm Workers disagrees with 
Panetta’s assessment of the farm workers’ situation. “Most 
farm workers still live in poverty and many do not make 
enough to pay taxes,” Alvarez said, adding that, “farm 
workers already pay sales taxes at stores and gas stations.” 

The Congressional Joint Committee on Taxation esu- 
mates that the amendment would bring in $300 million in 
the first year and $16 to $19 million each year thereafter. 
About 1.7 million workers would be affected by the bill, 
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which amounts to around $100 per worker. Although every 
dollar of tax revenue counts, is the added burden to 
farmworkers worth the relatively small amount of extra 
revenue? Are there other changes that could be made in the 
tax system that would bring in the needed revenues? 

Congressman Panetta apparently believes there are many 
aspects of the present tax system that need changing. In a 
recent letter to his constituents, Panetta described his 
proposed Income Tax Simplification Act. This plan would 
eliminate virtually all deductions and create simplified, 
graduated tax tables. The bill would limit the number of tax 
rate brackets to nine, in an attempt to stop the “bracket 
creep“ (taxpayers being forced into higher tax brackets 
because of cost of living pay increases) caused by inflation. A 
simplified, truly progressive tax system, one that eliminated 
most legal deductions and unintended loopholes, would 
result in lower tax rates—without any revenue loss. In 
arguing for his tax simplification bill, Panetta stated that 
“piecemeal legislation will not solve this problem.” 

Piecemeal legislation is, however, exactly what his tax 
withholding plan for farmworkers is. It will not result in any 
substantial increase in government revenues, and it imposes 
stricter regulations on the collection of taxes from one of the 
lowest income groups in the US. 

Congressman Panetta is right; piecemeal alterations will 
not change the inscrutable and inequitable nature of the tax 
system. He has indicated that he recognizes the problems in 
the system, but his farm worker tax proposal does not do 
anything to solve the fundamental disarray of the present 
system. 
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Thursday 11 pm-2 am 
“Babbling Ambience” Varying 
emissions from local musicians, 
Not Michael, Paul, Chris Ring, 


while the “B” Brothers babble 


with callers. 


Reggie Ill 


1308 Pacific Ave. 427-1770 


(408) 429-4036 Request 
(408) 429-2811 Business 


KPFA News broadcast nightly at 
6 pm. Morning broadcasts at 
7 am & 8:45 am. 
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Reprinted from Hustler Magazine—June, 198 
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18 City on a Hill—14 May, 1981 


The PMWB has personally visited every store that removed 
Hustler to verify that it is off the shelf. We have taken roses to 
every store manager or owner and talked to as many 
personally as was possible. Most of the stores have removed 
Hustlerbecause of the violence and not because of the nudity. 
We send love and publicly praise them for this responsible 
community action. A community becomes what it tolerates 
and not what it preaches. Removing Hustler from our 
community tells Larry Flynt and the rest of the country that 
Santa Cruz County will no longer tolerate the glorification 
of violence, torture and rape for sexual entertainment. 


Community response at this time is crucial. Let these 
stores know how you feel about Hustler. Please call, write or 
visit the stores listed here and respectfully request the removal 
of Hustler. Please correspond with merchants who have 


ll. : ; 
removed Hustler as well Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade 


Box 683 College V UCSC 
S.C. California 95060 


Deiacing the Enemy 


Here’s another blow for good | word cancer makes this  bill- 
health undertaken by some | board a truly effective ad for 
talented vandal in Santa Cruz, | not smoking. HUSTLER would 
California. The altering of the | never condone the illegal defac- 
cigarette brand name to the | ing of private property, but we 
can sympathize 
with the anger 
over smoking’s 
dangers that 
would motivate 
someone to 
make a_ public 
statement like 
this one. Can- 
cer could be the 
experience of 


a lifetime—a 
very short one. 


Trashing 
the Enemy 


One of the “talented vandals” from Santa Cruz happens 
to be a major supporter of the Preying Mantis Women’s 
Brigade. She states that Hustler is a “disgusting, irresponsible 
and dangerous product” and although she would never 
condone the illegal defacing of private property she can 


16 Santa Cruz stores 


Stores currently Linda Vista Market 
2404 Mission 


carrying Hustler 426-2762 
Manager: Clyde— Clyde w od 
yantunsnnnannnunianananonnannnnnnnnnnyy M2aser: Gives Give warnee 


that anyone destroying magazines 
would go straight to jail and added 


- SANTA CRUZ DISTRIBUTOR {hat “I consider murder secondary to 


Ried News Agency 


destroying personal property.” 
3065 Carriker 


When asked if he would distribute 
Soquel, Ca KKK material in his store if the 
476-6543 distributor sent it, he said that he 
Manager: Don Stone—cordial— would. A concentrated boycott of 
“agrees with (our) goals.” this neighborhood grocery is 


planned in the very near future. 
Cabrillo Liquors 


5380 Soquel 
475-3856 
Manager: Frank Verdugo 


(Additional note: Clyde was quite 
disturbed to hear a curse word 
uttered by a member of the 
PMWB during a dialogue concern- 


ane ing Hustler. He said the word 
Emie’s 


6273 Graham Hill 
Felton, Ca 
335-2646 
Manager: Paul 


offended him and it was not a word 
that a woman should use.) 


Lloyds Liquor 
338 Soquel 
423-3029 


Rony eusuaetet Leen Manager: Jerry—does't like Hustler 


2155 41st Ave. 
Capitola, Ca 
475-5117 


but says it’s freedom of the press. 
While he seems to be a staunch Ist 


Amendment advocate he expressed 


Manager: sArEINS = SHPE OES “free that PMWB should not be publish- 
enterprise” and says Hustler “helps 


pay the rent.” Advises us to “be like 
Americans—be civilized.” A con- 
centrated boycott of this store is 
planned in the near future. 


ing the names of businesses that 
carry Hustler. 


Quickstop 
All 8 Quickstops from 


Gourmet Liquors Felton to Watsonville have been 


107 Leonard 
426-3060 
Owner: Fritz 


contacted by phone and each carry 
Hustler. We have sent material to 

each store and the district office. We 
are waiting for the decision of each 


Johnnies Supermarket manager and will publish the results 


Central Ave. in next weeks paper. The Scotts 
Boulder Creek, Ca Valley Quickstop store is the only 
338-6463 one that has discontinued carrying 
Manager: Sam Lupo Hustler. 


certainly sympathize with the anger that motivates women 
to make artistic public statements against violent porno- 
graphy, such as Hustler. 


discontinue Hustler 


Santa Cruz has voiced concern about violence against women, and the 
publications that promote it. Santa Cruz merchants are responding®.. 
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Santa Cruz Liquors 
1250 Soquel 
423-4035 

Manager: Louie 


U-Save Liquor 

1823 Freedom Blvd 

Freedom, Ca 

724-5597 

Manager: Carl—Very responsive!!! 
Was already giving thought to dis- 


continuing Hustler alter reading an 


editorial in the Pajaronian about 


PMWB actions. We anxiously await 


his decision. 


Village Bottle Shoppe 
222 Mount Hermon Rd. 
Scotus Valley 

438-3544 

Manager: Bill Kelsey 


HUAQDUNANUUNANUONDOASOUEOUONQOOUAQONNOUNGNON00U0 
Stores where Hustler 
has been discontinued 


Please patronize and support these 
stores for their responsible 
decision. 


Bay & Mission Market 
1604 Mission 
423-1001 * 


Continental Liquors 

7486 Soquel Drive 

688-2626 or 688-9797 

Manager: Tom Ramsey was the firs 
to remove Hustler from stands. 
Thank you. 


Days Market 

526 Seabright 

423-4289 

Manager: Dave—states that he has 
discontinued Hustler due to 
community response. 


Ernie’s 

915 Soquel Ave. 

427-2888 

Manager: Tom Johnson—Wonder- 
fully responsive man. Says Hustler is 
trash and his store specializes in fine 
wines, —not violent pornography. 


Half-Shell Market 

304 Ocean 

427-1419 

Manager: Bob & Daniel— Removed 
Hustler for “business reasons.” Says 
“Hustler is not a good seller.” 


Jiffys 

4901 Soquel 

476-9862 

Manager: Jeff— Zone Manager Joe 
Ballard — Due to community 
response Joe, the Zone Manager 
has discontinued. We hope he will 
consider this action for all stores in 
his district. 


wKkke 

K Liquor 

708A Capitola 

Capitola 

475-9487 

Manager: Frank says it’s “‘a gross 
magazine, has gone out of control 
and has no place in (his) store.” The 


er WOMEN 


PMWB has unamimously voted 
Frank and all store workers at K 
Liquor to be men of the month. 


Kings Plaza 

1475 41st Avenue 

475-7474 

Owners: Rick and Jody Alward--s 


_ After reviewing contents of Hustler) 


Jody discontinued sales. She had 
previously stated she did not want to 
sell a publication that advocates 
violence. 


Leo’s 

4790 Scotts Valley Drive 

S.V. Ca 

438-0177 

Manager: Leo—very lovable man. 
He.is concerned with crime and 
safety for his family. After being 
approached by this reporter he 
considered the violence in Hustler 
and handed me 25 copies to per- 
sonally carry to the back of the store 
for return to Don Stone. Thanks to 
Leo, just meeting him added joy to 
my life. ; 


Penny Palace 

4635 Soquel 

Soquel, Ca 

476-0736 

Owncr: Mr. Dufay— Special thanks 
to this store owner who took Hustler 
off his shelves after a 2 minute 
conversation. His decision is paru- 
cularly responsible because he has 
an excellent selection of collectors 
comic books that bring children 
into his store. 


Quickstop 

5400 A-Scous Valley Drive 
S.V. “4 

438-5472 

Manager: Mark 


Owner: Larry—special thanks 


Santa Cruz Garden Liquors 
1815 Soquel Drive 

475-9191 

Owner: Judy Tufo— Opposes van- 
dalism, but sees Hustler as perpe- 
tuating violence. 


Z's Liquor 
3750 Portola 
475-0333 


7-11 
2215 Mission 


We extend special thanks to one 
store on Mission St. that has 
removed Hustler but wishes to 
remain anonymous. 


Another store owner who wishes to 
remain anonymous called one of his 
chain stores after a woman 
approached him about Hustler. The 
phone conversation was as follows: 
“Hey Harry, do we carry Hustler 
over there?” Pause...*Get rid of all 
that goddam stuff—get it off the 
stands. We don’t have to sell that 
shitto make a living.” After he hung 
up the phone he added, “I don't 
handle any of that shit in my store. | 
hate it.” 
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Mother’s Day march 


Give us peace, not Hallmark cards 


by Helen Danelly 


One hundred and fifty people gathered downtown on 
Sunday to join in a Mother’s Day March for peace. Women, 
children, and men, dressed in black, wore green armbands 
and carried signs with statements such as “No Draft, No 
Soldiers, No War,” “Stop Nuclear Arms Race,” “Give Our 
Children A Future,” and “US Stop Killing Mothers and 
Children in El Salvador.” They marched in silence from the 


_ Pacific Garden Mall and ended at San Lorenzo Park. The 


Cooper House band stopped dead in the middle of their 
song as the procession approached and diners watched the 
group pass. Only the drone beat of a large conga drum at the 
head of the march was heard. 

This event was organized by four mothers who got 
together and decided to do something for Mother’s Day. 
The anti-draft issue brought them together because they all 
have teenage sons and two have daughters of draft age. 
Gretchen Roberts, one of the organizers, stated, “we just 
want to see violence against children stopped altogether, 
whether in pornography, war, poverty, or oppression. 
Virginia Arnott explained that the idea of a Mother’s Day 
march “counteracts the whole stereotype of mothers getting 
flowers and candy. That’s so far removed from the reality of 
mothers’ everyday lives.” 

In the statement they read before the march began, the 
organizers declared “‘it is time to overthrow the commercial 
hypocrisy that Mother’s Day has become and reestablish the 
true spirit of life and ‘no’ to the forces of death.” 

UCSC historian Marge Frantz provided the group with 
the follow information on the history of Mother’s Day. For 
generations we’ve forgotten that Mother’s Day was actually 
started in 1872 by Julia Ward Howe (who also wrote the 
words to The Battle Hymn of the Republic, as a protest against 
war. In her biography Howe asks, “Why do not the mothers 
of mankind interfere in these matters, to prevent the waste to 
human life of which they alone bear and know the cost?” 
She envisioned a women’s peace crusade with women 
throughout the world participating. She sought to “institute 


Judy Grahn 
at UCSC 


Judy Grahn, one of the most well-known and highly- 
admired feminist poets in the nation, will be reading at 
UCSC on May 21. The two previous times I’ve heard her 
read I’ve been struck by the way her poems take on a new 
dimension and new life through her voice. The strength and 
depth of her presence is often overwhelming to behold. Her 
solid stance and the way her eyes seem to be gently listening 
gives me the sense that no moment in history nor any 
moment of her life has slipped by her without being felt in 
her chest and in some way understood. 

Her most famous poems are her Common Woman Poems, 
which are sonnet-portraits in waltz rhythm of seven women. 
Of these she says, “I wanted to accentuate the strength of 
their persons without being false about their lives. To 
admire them for what they are, already.” 

Her work A Woman is Talking to Death is an incredibly true, 
incredibly frightening, moving piece in a prose-poem form 
of 28 pages. With bitter irony and fiery language it is a 
unique and classic story of the real and daily trial of lesbian’s 
lives. 

Her two other published works are The Psychoanalysis of 
Edward the Dyke and She Who. All of her poems are now 
collected in a volume titled The Work of a Common Woman. 
Judy Grahn is also doing historical research in gay history 
and culture and is working on new history poems to be 
entitled A Chronicle of Queens. 

I have heard no contemporary feminist poet read so 
dynamically, or enthrall an audience so completely. Her 
poems are songs that incorporate the personal, political, 
poetic and past with far-reaching intelligence. Judy Grahn is 
an artist not to be missed, so plan to be there on Thursday, 


by Jessie Boler 


a festival, which should be observed as mother’s day, and 
which should be devoted to the advocacy of peace doctrines.” 
For several years she organized mother’s day meetings but 
eventually gave them up, “I was sorry to give up this special 
work... but I could not help seeing that many steps were to 
be taken before one could hope to effect any efficient 
combination among women. The time for this was at hand 
but had not yet arrived.” 

“Today, 109 years later,” the marchers’ leaflet explains, 
“the time has definitely arrived.” Roberts said, “We're 
carrying on the impact of a very fine woman.” They 
explained “‘we are wearing black and marching in silence in 


mourning for the mothers and children (and children’ 


includes every human being that ever live, for we are all 
somebody’s child) who have struggled against war, poverty 
and oppression throughout history. At this very moment in 
the refugee camps in Cambodia, mothers must choose 


which children will live and which will die of starvation. At 


this ery moment in El Salvador, men, women and children 


are being murdered and oppressed with sophisticated’ 


“We are wearing 
black and marching 
in silence for the 
mothers and 
children who have 
struggled against 
war, poverty and 
oppression 
throughout history.” 


photo by, Keith Graves 
weaponry supplied by the United States. At this moment, in 
this country and all over the world, there are families with 
nothing to eat. Today, women and children will be beaten 
and raped, exploited and abused. Today, children will be 
neglected while parents struggle to earn enough to survive; 
and this the result of deliberate decisions made at board 
meetings and businessmen’s luncheons in the ‘civilized’ 
world. Today, our future is being planned. Others will 
decide where to build nuclear reactors or missile sites; who 
will be sterilized or denied contraceptives; who will be 
drafted into the military; who will receive or not receive an 
education, or even a job.” 
“We are simply here to make a statement, to let our true 
feelings be known. We pass this responsibility back to you.” 
One of the participants commented, “I came to march in 
support of peace and in support of children living in a world 
without fear.” Another explained, “Mother’s Day should be 
an affirmation of life rather than a commercialized day 
_ where women are pampered with gifts and candy. The 
greatest gift a mother could receive is peace.” v 


LS WOMEN’'S CLIPS 


SEX, SCANDAL, GASP, LESBIANS. What is really intriguing and 
revealing since the Billie Jean King lesbian affair hit the front pages 
is not how the queen of tennis is handling the adverse publicity, but 
how the media is reacting. On the tube Barbara Walters was right in 
there baiting her hooks for some meaty answers from Ms. King and 
her husband/manager, Larry King. ‘“‘What will this do to tennis?” 
she asks breathlessly, (Will tennis mothers pull their daughters out 
of training for fear of their being swayed to go down the dark path 
of, dare I say, dykedom?) Ms. Walters then brings up the rumor that 
the older pro players are unfairly preying on the young, im- 
pressionable rookies that have just started the pro circuit. After 
rolling her eyes, Ms. King answers that the young players are always 
accompanied by chaperones or parents, and that rumor is just that. 
Lastly the inquiring dirt digger poses an up-close and personal, 
“Will your marriage survive this?”’ she asks with knitted brows. The 
answer, fans, is “YES, Yes, and yes.” The Kings’ marriage will 
survive. 

Baba Wawa is not the only, uh, reporter who has addressed this 
pressing issue. In that enlightened publication Newsweek, columnist 
Pete Axthelm was kind to lesbians in his opinion piece. He states 
that lesbianism in sports has existed since “tank towns, low budgets 
and gropings of country-club lechers,” caused the pioneers of 
women’s tours to turn “to one another for relief.” (Oh pass the 
Midol, I need some relief.) He happily notes that ‘‘It declines with 
every new crop of kids who have grown up without many of the old 
hardships.” (Add that to the list with smallpox and illiteracy.) He 
also gives answers to those questions you've always wondered 
about. Yes Virginia, there is a “higher percentage of lesbians in 
sports that in ‘real’ life.” 

The reason Mr. Axthelm can be so understanding toward 
lesbians is that he has one fora friend. He states that she has helped 
him to “see past some stereotypes and understand a litte more 
about complexities that are remote from (his] experience” without 
having the bad taste of “ever addressing the issue directly.” Whew! 


Now if you wanted the lowdown on some goings on, well you 
came to the right place. A very reliable source states that the YWCA 
will be presenting a lecture on “Consumer Law: Getting Your 
Money’s Worth” as part of their Law and the Layperson series. May 
20th at noon, cost is said to be $2/$3. 

Not only that but there’s said to be a Resume Preparation class on 
the 15th at noon. Call 426-3062 if you want more bits of info. 

I know discretion is admirable, but lets face it folks, this 
columnist has never been too keen on that style. So, okay, I 
didn’t want to have to say this, but well, the city of Santa Cruz 
doesn’t have a policy which regards women’s physical safety as a 
high priority. But CURB is trying to change that with an initiative 
for the prevention of rape and domestic violence in the city of Santa 
Cruz. And yes, they need volunteers to collect 6,000 signatures 
before June 28 to get the petition on the ballot. Call 426-9064 
between 9 am and 5 pm. 

A little bird told me that some very popular women (studies, re- 
entry, in science, rape prevention program, work in the capitalist 
state, and faculty association) are putting on a to-do that’s bound to 
be too-much. It’s (egads) a Women’s Potluck. The place to be is 
Kresge’s Commuter Lounge today, Thurs. at 5 pm. Come on 
darling, be daring; bring a dish. They'll provide the essentials. You 
know, silverware, juice, plates, and all that adorable stuff. 

Flash! What do you know, some friends of mine have let me in on 
the inside dope on the Santa Cruz Solar Collective. Yes, they need 
more women to join their group. The collective is a self-educating 
organization of people interested and involved in solar technology, 
appropriate tech, carpentry and the like. In the past they've actually 
done some work constructing greenhouses, so if you'need the on- 
hands experience, this may be your chance. Call Gary at 3382402 or 
Willie at 338-4240. 

Next week Women’s Clips looks at the private phone con- 
versauons of Shy Di—Lady Diana Spencer and her betrothed, 
Prince Charles of England. Tah-tah. 

-~Tc Golez 


May 21, at 7:30 pm, Oakes 105, $2.50 to $5.00, sliding 

scales. Sponsored by the Gay and Lesbian Alliance. 
“artis not a way out, there is no way out. there is only what 

we’ve got and how to turn it into around to reinforce our 


fighting genius: to clarify and point out what has been stolen 
from us and that we must take it back or continue with 
nothing.” (exerpt of the bowl speech from Anathema, Judy 
Grahn). v 
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_Jazz_music 


Masters 


Voice 


by Dave Barber 


guajtra sound like one of those sleepy Mexican towns you 

clattered through on your last trip to Baja? If so, you might 
consider attending the Randy Masters Band dance tomorrow night 
at College V. These are but a few of the ethnic “roots” rythms that 
are woven into Randy’s lyrical and spirited compositions. 

Randy Masters has been affiliated with UCSC for over a decade, 
as student, teacher, performer and banner-carner for jazz and 
ethnic music on campus. His outside involvements have included 
co-leading the popular Solar Plexus for five years and directing the 
group Hedzoleh Soundz from Ghana, West Africa. As we discussed 
his current directions and musical ideas last week, his trumpet 
gleaming beside us, he exuded the enthusiasm and youthfulness of 
an undergrad and a remarkably articulate vision of what he would 
like to accomplish through his art. 


E ver hear of the batucada? How about the kapanlogo? Does 


Friday, May 15, you will be giving a performance at College V with 
a group that has only been in existence a few months. How would 
you describe your latest venture? 

Fun. Celebration. The main thing the band 
communicates is that life is a celebration. It primarily 
concerns Latin music, which I love best, and jazz, yet it is 
also working with rhythms from all over the world: 
African, Brazilian, Caribbean, various South American 
beats. But it would have to be called Latin jazz. If a record 
company was billing it, that’s where they would want to 
put it. 

Sounds almost as eclectic as your work with Solar Plexus. 

Yes and no. In Solar Plexus we tried a whole lot of things 
within one band. We attempted anything. So it got very 
eclectic. And it got away from the Latin direction that | 
originally conceived for it. Since leaving Solar Plexus, I’ve 
written almost 90 percent Latin music, back to what I was 
doing before along with jazz and improvisation. 

Your concert will be something of an introduction to the community 
at large since the band 1s so new. 

We've been assembled since January. From this time last 
year to then, I just wrote. I now have about six albums 
worth of material that’s ready to go. Right now, I’m 
looking for a new label that will also promote some 
international touring. What's different about this band is 
focus: we want to be attended both as a concert and as a 
dance. 


Then the participatory elements of a lot of Latin and African music 
is emphasized? 

Yeah. A lot of groups I’ve gone to dance to, I haven't felt 
like concentrating on the music at all. It was like it was 
strictly to dance to. What I want to do is have the music 
such that people don’t have to dance: they can just listen 
and be satisfied. I want the music to suggest visuals. But 
we’re not up there just soloing; we want to encourage 
dancing and movement. 

It seems appropriate that you will be appearing at College V. You: 
and the university have been sort of intertwined for a while, haven't 
you? 

Yes. I was a Stevenson graduate, class of ’72. I actually 
began teaching at UCSC in’71. 


What I want to do is make 

music that people don’t have 

to dance to—they can just 
listen and be satisfied. 


And during that time you've been the only jazz instructor in the 
program? 

Well, actually, they’ve brought in someone this year to 
teach a jazz history class. But other than that I’ve been the 
only one teaching from ’71 on. 

Do you ever begin feeling like you’re on the lowest rung, 
priority-wise? 

No. But as one person, I can only teach so much. I’ve 
always taught more than I was hired to do. Larger classes. 
More independant studies. I go up there in the morning 
twice a week and sometimes I’m there past midnight. But 
along with this, the fact is that I’ve had some gigs with 
students that were as exciting as any gigs I did with 
professional musicians. Real ecstatic experiences. 


What classes are you currently teaching? 

Jazz composition. And an improvisation-arranging Class: 
a combination between the two. I have a class called Ethnic 
Roots where I am basically teaching what I’m trying to 
accomplish in my gigs: that is, integrating rhythms from 
different cultures with jazz. Rhythmic language is an 
important element in my classes. 

I remember seeing an intriguing listing of one of your classes in the 
course catalog. I believe it was “Third Stream Influences.” 

That's right. That was a jazz workshop with Third Stream 
emphasis. Third Stream is a term that jazz critic Gunter 
Schuler first used to describe the Modern Jazz Quartet: it 
was the name for a music that combined jazz and classical 
influences. What he meant by jazz was basically swing, 
but instead of using swing as the underlying pulse, I’m 
using Latin rhythms strongly flavored by classical writing. 
I recall you mentioning before that you were classically trained. Can 
you give a rough sketch of your background and influences? 

Well, in addition to my classical theory and all, I had 
jazz trumpet lessons in the sixth grade. I really didn’t 
know what it was all about. Where I was born, in Las 
Vegas, we would sometimes go to the clubs and see 
people like Harry James and I’m sure that had some 
bearing. In high school I started playing guitar as well: 
both classical and jazz and even a phase of rock and roll. 
One year we had a Brazilian foreign-exchange student at 
school and I remember hearing bossa nova for the first 
time. It really blew my mind. As far as influences go, they 
range anywhere from Wes Montgomery and the old 
Ventures to Sergio Mendes, Chick Corea and Stravinsky. 
It seems like it would be fairly hard to label your music neatly. So 
much ts going on. 

Yes, but see, all the music I’m doing could basically be 
categorized as romantic, very much coming out of some 
traditional classical background. Because, after all, 
contemporary Western classical music is what jazz is. If it 
seems that my heart lies south of the border, it’s because I 
feel those cultures have discovered some very important 
things about rhythm and its power to affect people. 

As I can see, you’ve really managed to split your energies between 
the academic community and the experiential world of your 
performing groups. Is that combination as healthy as ut appears? 
For me, it’s just something natural. Teaching at the 
university is like playing an instrument; it comes to me in 
the same way. I try in my academic life to integrate 
personal emotions with certain truths about harmony and 
rhythm. What a lot of education tends to do is chop 
everything off from the neck down, leaving the head 
floating around without an integrated body. What is a 
theory, anyway? It just describes what’s going on. There 
has to be more happening. 

Jazz has been slow to receive serious recognition as an art form in 
this country. Is the present situation encouraging? 

Some places it rains, but others you have to fight for the 
pencil-sharpener. Of course, music taught in the 
classroom is a recent phenomenon in American history. It 
used to be primarily underground, something to do after 
academic hours. Europeans have always been a step 
ahead of us in their recognition of jazz as art, which is 
paradoxical considering jazz is one of the few purely 
American arts. 

From discussing this with you, I get the feeling that this is sort of a 
watershed period for your musical directions. Where can we expect 
to see you heading in the future? 

What I want to do is have the music in our seven-piece 
band working as a very international experience. Meaning 
the capturing of a certain integrated, cross-cultural depth. 
I also want to begin working more with visuals: film and 
lighting. Sound and sight fused together is a real key for 
me. 

Could it be said that you're attempting to do on the sensory level 
what you’re doing on the ethnic level? Weaving together many 
separate threads? 

Definitely. There is a real distinction between listening and 
expenencing. The one thing I don’t want to do is bypass the 
body and the heart. 


The Randy Master Band will also be appearing at the Kuumbwa 
Jazz Club on Friday, June 26. 
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Gayin 


Being 
there 


by Carter Young 


ust when it seems, after the excess of Heaven’s Gate, that 

movies about immigrant struggles are doomed to 

tedium, the latest film offering from the Brazilian movie 

industry comes along and tells an immigrant story with 
some charm and intelligence. Using the story of her grand- 
mother’s first traumatic years in Brazil, first-time director 
Tizuka Yamasaki has made a film which more than ade- 
quately shows the causes and effects of worker unrest 
during the years preceding World War I. 

Set on a Brazilian coffee plantation in 1908, Gayin (a 
Japanese pejorative for foreigners) details the struggles and. 
failed dreams of a group of Japanese workers who came to 
Brazil to pick coffee beans. Through the eves of Titoe 
(Kyoko Tsukamoto), a teenager who marries her brother's 
friend so that he can emigrate to Brazil, the viewer is 
drawn into a world of cultural and class conflict, suicide, 
and love. 

If one were to strip awav the historical setting and the 
cultural clashes between the Japanese workers and their 
European masters, Gayin would still be an endearing love 
story. Throughout the film, the Japanese immigrants’ love 
for their culture, their fellow workers, and their families is 
quictdly shown in scenes of almost heartbreaking intensity. 
Although Yamasaki contrasts Latin and Japanese dancing 
samong other things) to highlight the workers’ cultural 


differences, she counters by convincingly showing the 
affection between the Japanese, Spanish, Italian, and Black 
plantation workers. 

Yamasaki also adroitly handles the conflict between the 
workers (afflicted by disease, alcoholism, and poverty) and 
the landowners and coffee merchants who are mainly inter- 
ested in maximizing profits and gaining political office. 
The pivotal character in this conflict is Tonho (Antonio 
Fagundes), the plantation accountant who finds it increas- 
ingly more difficult to justify his position when he is aware 
that the workers are no more than slaves who have been 
tricked by promises of instant wealth. 

When the army is callgd in to supress a strike on the 
plantation, Tonho is driven by his sense of justice and his 
unspoken love for Titoe to aid the Japanese immigrants in 
their escape from servitude. The film’s climax is reached 


It gets my goat 


by Regis Goatlips 


“Comin’ through...pardon...excuse me...sorry...one 
SIGE... 

“Does this sound like YOU at parties? The muss...the 
fuss...the intimate, sweaty contact with people you don’t 
like? Hi, I’m Ace Weems here, with Romco’s new “Party 
Blaster.”’ Yes, Party Blaster, the tactical weapon that 
literally carves a tunnel through those annoying guests. 
It’s easy! It’s fun!...” 

I switched off the tv angrily. The most antagonizing 
thing about these gadgets is that they’re never around 
when you need them. ‘Party Blaster,” my foot. It 
probably doesn’t even slow them down. At any rate, that 
sort of technology is just gingerbread. After all, you can 
just avoid parties. You know, the great Walter Kerr once 
said that when you throw a party, it’s bound to hit 
someone. And it’s not as if people called you on the 
phone, whining that their tedious liule sozrees will be 
incomplete unless you grace them with an appearance. 
It’s a clear case of noblesse oblige. You see, 1 just wound up 
at one too many of them this last weekend. 

I went to a bash at my old dormitory, Dungeon House. 
It was an impossibly depressing experience because it 
proved to me not only that you can’t go home again, you 
can’t even go back to your old dorm. They had made up 
Dungeon House into a replica of a casino and were 
serving drinks (which, let’s face it, was cost efficient). They 
were even featuring the Four Kats, who were walled in on 
three sides by sheer human flesh. The temperature in the 
dorm lounge, a dank little cubicle the size of a walk-in 
closet, was about 110°. Even the amps were dripping 
sweat. The Kats were as good as always, but we walked out 
on it, bleating to each other about how bored we were. 
We had heard that the Tokyo Negroes were playing across 
campus, so we went to College V. 


The College V surroundings were much more 
simpatico—and we stayed there, trying to scrape out the 
dregs of a lukewarm keg of beer until the dorm fire alarm 
went off, ejecting all of the dorm rats into the foggy night. 
Back at Dungeon House, these midnight false alarms used 
to set tongues wagging for weeks afterwards— it was always 
diverting to discover who was sleeping with whom—but | 
didn’t know anyone there, and in any case, I don’t give a 
tinker’s cuss for gossip these days. I picked up and spread 
a lifetime’s worth at Dungeon House. 


The only burger at the Last Fast Food Festival 


The next day, I decided to go to the Last Fast Food 
Festival at the Louden Nelson Center. The 20-foot 
International Price Code banner flying over the Center 
seemed auspicious enough, but even this proved 
disappointing. I guess that I had envisioned the Fast Food 
Festival as sort of a temporary truce between the forces of 
art and commerce, with all of the local burger celebrities 
present and accounted for: McD’s, His Imperial Majesty 
Burger King, Carl Jr., und so weiter. Unfortunately, I soon 
discovered that you couldn’t get a burger for love or 
money at the Fast Food Festival. You could, however, get 
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The film details 
the struggles and 
failed dreams of a 


group of Japanese 


workers who came 
to Brazil to pick 


coffee 


during a scene deep in the jungle when Tonho and Titoe 
confirm that love knows no cultural boundaries. 
Although marred by a confusing end and a rather hurly- 
burly style of inserting flashbacks, Yamasaki’s work, be- 
cause of its sensitivity and insight, is a film with both 
universal appeal and historical significance. After seeing 
Gayin, one wishes that an American director would apply 
the same intelligence to a feature film about US immi- 
grant workers and their plight during the early years of 
this century. Vv 


Directed by Tizuka Yamasaki, screenplay by Jorge Duran and 
Tizuka Yamasaki, cinematography by Edgar Moura. Starring 
Kyoko Tsukamota, Antonio Fagundes, and Jiro Kawarsaki. An 
Embrafilm/Unifilm release. Opening at the Nickelodeon Theatre this 
Thursday. 


spirulina plankton and tofu in every form imaginable. 
You know how they do things here. There were hotdogs, 
though, as well as a series of murky guerrilla theater 
pieces about junk food in El Salvador. One room was 
decorated with collages made of trashed vending 
machines, and another featured endless video tape belts 
of the preceding day’s festivities. My particular favorite 
was an unpretentious chili bar run by the same tv store 
that donated the video equipment, but the beer 
concession run by the Art Center was also intriguing. Also 
present was a fine burgermobile—a ’51 Plymouth 
Concorde—and Barbara Scott of the Screaming Memes, 
looking as cool (and inscrutable) as a cucumber. 

The low point of the show for me was an interview | 
overheard between a member of the “Punk dyke witches 
collective” Breakfast of Amazons and one of the video 
people. The B of A’s performance was a great popular 
success; it consisted of them sitting around a card table 
and pretending to eat imaginary food. No taste, I 
suppose, God knows I’m the last personage in this town 
to come between a conceptual artist and her muse. 
Between her and her interviewer is another matter, 
however; “Well,” she was saying, ‘I think of myself as an 
Amazon not because I’m a mother, not because I’m a 
weigiit-lifter (here she flexed her muscles), and not 
because I’m sexy, but because I have really strong 
opinions.” 

“So,” the video person said, in all innocence, really, 
“you think of yourself as a performance artist?” 

“Actually,” she answered, “I think of myself as a 
performance artist when I get up in the middle of the 
night to go to the bathroom.” 

“Oh, yeah,” the video person brightened, “‘there’s a 
passage like that in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man...” 

Quite. Myself, I think of myself as a performance artist 
when I know that it’s time to leave. Call it truth in 
advertising, but the Last Fast Food Festival had an emetic 
effect on me. Maybe it’s just because I have these strong 
opinions. Or maybe it’s just this problem I have with my 


spleen. At least that’s something I didn’t get from eating 
fast food. Vv 
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Records 
Eating up the 


by J. P. Caron 


trends 


but I suspect this is a band in search of an identity, with a 
vengeance. Some of the problem may stem from their 
four supposed vocalists (which could be a treat alter other 
groups where one lone reedy voice barely makes it 
through the mix), but all-vou have here is a confusing 
sense of schizophrenia. Rather like a marriage between 
Mae West and Mr. Rogers, let's sav. 

Some of side one might intrigue, but a word to the wise; 
for side two bring plenty of salt, soy, or spice of your 
choice. There’s none here. 


na time when new bands are proliferating like rabbits 
[= on Spanish Fly, it becomes tricky sometimes to 

find wheat among all this chaff (to mix a metaphor). 
The problem is compounded by “big bucks oriented” 
record companies who are reluctant to sign anyone too 
avant-garde, which is the fringe wherein most of the vital 
new music is created. The trend of the big corporate 
giants seems to be to bank (literally) on mainstream blank 
pablum. (I seriously doubt, for instance, that if David 
Byrne hadn't already had commercial success with 
Talking Heads that My Life In The Bush Of Ghosts would 
have seen the major label light of day.) 

The following three albums are symptomatic of this 
trend—mainstream muck marketed as exciting new 
music. So, get out all those baby spoons and polish them 
up. Pablum, here it comes. 


The Yachts—Without Radar 

The Yachts, on their second album (or is it their third?) 
are yet another in the chain of groups to jump on the 
conveyor belt of nice, mild-mannered pop (masquerading 
as new wave or whatever), a /a Beat, Knack, etc. The mask 
drops off, however, in their song “March of the 
Moderates:” 

So you think I’m not extreme enough for you... 

I'll join the march of the moderates... 

Mild-mannered types are always on whom I'd bank 

Makes life so easy and for that you've got me to thank. 
Indeed? What made me even more incredulous is that 
they don’t even sound as if they're trying to be tongue in 
cheek. 

Don't get me wrong. There's nothing the matter with 
pure pop music, per se. I've been known to occasionally 
enjoy the aforementioned Beat, who are as much masters 
of pop vacuousness as these guys. The difference is that 
the Beat is so young and adolescently exuberant that it is a 
delight to ride along with their naive charm. The Yachts, 
however, come off as jaded pretentious churls in 
adolescent drag. On “The Lush,” for example, they spend 
a song berating a supposed friend whose only crime 
according to the lyrics is: “he drinks wine” and is “not 
debonair.” Geeez! 

Maybe they should try it with radar next ume. 


3D—See It Loud 

Of all this mash, I am most perplexed by 3D. They 
exemplify pop mainstreamism at its worst (a la Journey, 
Peter Frampton, et al), particularly on the opening cut 
“There’s A Sound” (which is such a dead ringer for 
Frampton’s “Get It On” musically and vocally, that I 
actually began to have chilling hallucinations of pretty, 
sweet-smiling Frampton clones trying to crawl into my 
apartment windows, or at least out of my speakers) and 
the “slush and mush” ballad “Blind Love.” But just as 
you are about to rip the record off the turntable and shred 
it in your nifty Kenmore garbage disposal, they veer 
around and pull off a punchy Elvis Costello-ish number, 
“Long Distance,” with all of Costello's biting lyrics, 
clipped phrasing, searing guitars, and peppery organ. 
What’s with these guys? Your guess is as good as mine, 
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e@ Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

@ Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 

e@ Complete TEST-n-TAPES™ facilities for review of 
class lessons and supplementarv materials. 

e Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 
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The Tremblers— Twice Nightly 

Our old friend Peter Noone is back. You do remember 
those cute Herman's Hermits, don't vou? 1 can distinctly 
recall my own wwice nighdy nights with my car secretly 
pressed to my trusty transistor (remember those?) 
savoring “Mrs. Brown You've Got a Lovely Daughter” 
along with carly Beatles in “64 or “65 or so. 

Well, now with the dust of vears miraculously brushed 
off is our old Hermit lead singer reincarnated as a shill 
for a new wave band. While Twice Nightly is smooth and 
technically pertunct, there’s no real bite or punch to these 
poppy tunes. They're pleasant, yes, but eminently 
forgettable. And while I feel a degree of empathy with a 


person or group who tries to stage a comeback after all 
these musical vears (as Marianne Faithful did so brilliantly 
with her “Why'd You Do What Ya Did”), there is no real 
sense here of breaking any new ground, or of saying 
anything musically or lyrically that hasn't been done by 
others ad nauseum. While I'd tend to agree with his lyrics 
on “You Can't Do That,” where everyone is trying to tell 
Noone just that, I'd also point out that there are times 
when you simply shouldnt do that. Namely, put out an 
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UCSC students are now eligible 

for membership in the | 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 4 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 
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THE | rte Ofgeu Unuttation 7o The: | | ; 
COMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR AWARENESS 


Thanks, : 
Chancellor Sinshiemer Everyone at Campus Activities z 
Liz Crouch Campus Police 1 
Stevenson Provost Kresge Food Co-op a 
Stevenson Student Council Staff of Life s 
Oakes Student Council The Food Bin a 
Kresge Student Council Whole Earth Restaurant & 
Sociology Board Jon Silver 
Environmental Studies Board Steven Enzer 
Leviathan Newspaper Ted Antelberg 
City on a Hill Press All the speakers & musicians 
College 8 activities office The Political Theatre Group 
College 8 Inn Everyone who set up a booth 
The Workcrew Everyone who attended the Day 
The Monitors Ronald Reagan & Caspar 
The Parking Attendants Weinberger, who helped make 


all this necessary 


for your invaluable Contributions to 
Peace and making Nuclear Awareness 
Day a success! 
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Trap Doors open memories 


by Todd Jones 


Brown, the collage structure and wit of Feiffer’s People, 

add a liberal portion of social concern, blend 
everything into a bilingual script and voila/—you have 
Bear Republic Theater's latest production, Puertas 
Disimulatadas (Trap Doors). 

Trap Doors (plaving at Louden Nelson Thursday-Sunday 
at 8 pm) reaffirms Bear Republic Theater's commitment 
to theater that addresses current community concerns. 
The play explores the experience of growing up in a 


Theater 


largely Chicano community. BRT’s actors developed the 
script during a two-month sojourn as “company in 
residence” at Watsonville’s Pajaro Valley School District, 
and constantly incorporated suggestions and criticisms 
from the students themselves. 

The result, however, is never obscurely topical. As the 
actors said in their bilingual introduction, “We bring this 
plav to Santa Cruz with the thought that we've all been 
ten vears old and 16 years old.’ Most of us in the 
audience smiled sadly, grinned and laughed (a lot) in 
recognition, especially during the first half of the 


T= the musical energy of You’re a Good Man, Charlie 


Love on 
the faultline 


by Mark Kaufman 


e stands at the top of wooden sunlit stairs of the 

rustic house set against the side of a hill,surrounded 

by oaks, bay and blooming azaleas. It is a lazy 
Sunday morning in Marin County. 

His name is Stephen Yafa, He is a playwright, screen 
writer, journalist, whose credits include Summer in the Attic, 
a mouon picture starring Michael Caine, numerous 
articles in Out, Playboy, and the San Francisco Chronicle, a 
play with the American Conservatory Theater, and a novel 
about college life in the °60s which “reads like it happened 
on another planet.” His most recent piece, Passing Shots, a 
play about the California lifestyle, will be performed May 
15-17 at the Barn Theater under the direction of Alan 
Cook, a visiting theater arts lecturer at UCSC whose 
varied career in theater most recently had him directing a 
play for San Francisco’s Magic Theater called The Feeding. 
It was from the Magic Theater, made famous through its 
connections with Sam Shepard, that Cook first heard of 
the play. Cook wanted to do a contemporary, vital work, 
and he chose Passing Shots, scheduled for Magic Theater’s 
next season, because of “its keen relationship to 
contemporary issues.” 

Passing Shots is a play about sensitivity, the fear of child 
raising, and encounter groups, in which the two main 
characters carry their troubles from a tennis court to an 
encounter session, and because of their sensitivity are 
shown to be in sharp contrast to their peers. 

“Part of the play’s intent,” Yata states, “is to show Stuart 
and Carrie stumbling through life, their honesty being the 
their only saving grace. Ultimately they learn to see their 
own sensitivity and accept themselves for the way they are. 
This is an emotional plav.” 

Much of the play's appeal lies in its portrayal of an 
encounter session, which occupies the second act. “An 
encounter session is the greatest theater in the world,” 
Yafa muses, “All the truly great, revealing moments that 
endear vou to a plav come out with everyone around you. 
You fall in love with 150 people all at once. It's wonderful. 
There's really no experience quite like it.” 


program. This portion dealt with grammer school 
experiences and seemed a bit less purposefully upbeat 
than the second half, which centered on high school. 

In both halves of the show, BRT’s actors— Marcus Cato, 
Joan Goldwater, Tom Griggs, Ernesto Hernandez, 
Marshall Lacombe, Dharaj Maxfield, Yolanda Parra, 
Pauline Pfandler, Rogelio Smiley Rojas, and Ronal 
Stepney—succeeded in catching the audience up into Trap 
Door’s mood and motion. Each actor moved in and out of 
the center of attention, carrving off multiple roles 
convincingly. Their energy, individually and as an a capella 
chorus, was infectious. Often powered by the music, each 
skit flowed choreographically and thematically into those 
that followed. 

If the comedic collage effect provided the play's 
strengths, it also was its limitation, The characters and 
situations seldom incorporated the dramatic tension of 
more plotted theater. The exceptions to this—a white girl 
succumbing to social pressure and dumping her 
boyfriend; a Chicano Army recruiter struggling between 
his conscience and his job—were the most risky and most 
moving scenes of the evening. On the whole, even though 
comedic rather than dramatic, the script never trivialized 
growing pains. It remained both light and reverent, 
helping the audience to recall shared joys and injuries— 
being left out of games; experiencing parental 
arbitrariness and betrayal; finally finding friends; suffering 
teasing—and to enjoy or exorcise them. 

If the final section of the play seemed a bit 


unrealistically optimistic in the face of unpleasant 
economic and social realities, it also didn’t deny them. 
Rather, it was a message of hope, a plea for believing in 
oneself, that the audience could participate in throught 
the high spirits and conviction of the actors. 

In an interview, director Deborah Allen recounted an 
event of the sort that made the production especially 
worthwhile for the BRT company. “I was watching a 
couple in the front row at the high school during the 
recruitment scene. The girl was jabbing the boy with her 
elbow, saying ‘I told you, I told you’—and he was shaking 
his head and..." Allen stopped and mimed his shock and 
confusion. “If we reach one person like that, it’s great.” 

BRT has a long history of high-quality, self-created 
shows addressing social issues. Unfortunately, like 
Friday's performance, they often don’t attract the 
audiences they deserve. In the hope of building and 
sustaining a larger following, BRT is beginning a season 
ticket program, sponsoring shows by other theater 
groups, and instituting Moonlight Madness, a series of 
short works by local playwrights. 

On Mav 25, BRT will sponsor a San Francisco Mime 
Troupe performance, Americans, or Last Tango in 
Huahuatenango, a satire on the timely subject of US 
intervention in Latin America. 

Wings, a Broadway production about a woman 
recovering from a stroke, and The Time of Your Life, William 
Saroyan’s classic comedy, will be BRT’s first summer 
offerings. Tracers, a plav conceived, produced, directed, 
and acted by a company of Vietnam veterans from Los 
Angeles, will be co-sponsored by BRT and the Vietnam 
Veterans of Santa Cruz. Closing out the summer's major 
offerings will be an as-vet-unannounced production by 
acclaimed Honduran Rafael Murillo. v 


Passing Shot’s encounter session is one of its several 
highlights. The play explores the relationship of a 
contemporary California couple, their frustrations and 
advances toward acceptability. Two-thirds of the play 
takes place on a tennis court. Stuart and Carrie battle it 
out with their cheating opponents, Vic and Vi (who are 
never seen), in an attempt to regain their self respect 
which, after weeks of losing, has dwindled dangerously. 
Their trip to the encounter session is an effort to resolve 
their frustrations. They uncover and face many previously 
buried fears and conflicts, but they are still a volatile 
couple when we see them on the same tennis court four 
years later. Their experiences are sometimes humorous, 
sometimes heroic, and very real. 

The scenes on the tennis court are an innovation, 
integrating a psychological struggle into an ongoing 
match. The dialogue is fast-paced, the action intense, and 
tinged with humor. 

The encounter session introduces some colorful 
characters who reflect the manv faces of California 


The main characters of Passing Shots encountering on the court. 


lifestyle. The scene is intended to draw in the audience, to 
lead them to examine their own lives. 

“The reason I wrote this is because I want the audience 
to have a first hand experience of what encounter sessions 
are really like. I want to make them shift in their seats, 
and hopefully make them realize some things about 
themselves. There will be a lot of laughter during this, you 
watch. But it’s really going to be us laughing at them. 
There’s going to be people out there who are going to say, 
‘Hey, that’s me up there.’ Those are the people I want to 
reach.” 

Yafa concludes, “I distrust writers who talk at length 
about their work. Let the audience decide. They are the 
final judge. Theater works best when the audience is a 
participant. Make them uncomfortable. Then you know 
vou've really communicated.” v 


Passing Shots will be performed this Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday at the Barn Theater, beginning at 8 pm. Tickets will be 
available. 
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Part II 


British brushstrokes 


by Marilyn Lawrence 


bout Figurative Painting,” an exhibition 
C6 Aces the artwork of six young, male 

painters, is currently on view at Waterloo 
Gallery, London, England. It is the culmination of some 
seven vears of perseverance by the artists, whose ages 
range from 24 to 28. They began by squatting in an 
abandoned warehouse located behind the Old Vic 
Theatre, in the heart of London, determined to reclaim it 


REFRESHER 


You've burned the midnight oil and cracked 
more books than you care to remember. The 
work is done. The papers are in. So now 
you take a refresher course. The subject: ice 
cold Dos Equis beer. The Uncommon Import. 
Study a frosty glass. You'll learn it has a 


from disrepair. The group worked to wrest studios from 
the citv-owned derelict building, and recently, 
long-awaited official recognition of their labors gained 


Although the spring day was warm outdoors, the 
temperature inside the old warehouse was ice-box cool. 
Celia and I climbed stairs to the exhibition hall, a room of 
enormous proportions with concrete floor and gleaming 
white walls, Artist Roderick Murray sat at a reception table 
in the center and presided over a gallon of cheap wine. 
His display was to our left, and consisted of scenes with 
Chagall-like disembodied heads and hands floating in 
space along with food, musical instruments, and symbolic 
designs, The faces looked much like the ones in cartoons 


them permission to remain there indefinitely, and cleared bv VIP. 


the way for a grant from the Greater London Arts 
Association, which made the show possible. All the men 
are employed part-time elsewhere in order to support 


Celia and I moved on to the back left to see Jim 
Parrish’s section. A portable stereo clamored with music 
to fit the occasion, ranging from Lou Reed/Velvet 


their full-time habit of painting. One of them, Jim Parrish, Underground to the Clash/Modern Lovers, and Harry 
is playground assistant for the class Celia Barnard teaches. Strutter’s Hot Rhythm Orchestra. There was also a fine 
(Barnard was interviewed in last week's City on a Hill.) She new wave assortment album on Verugo Records. 


and I obtained an invitation to a private preview through 


Jim. 


COURSE. 


rich, amber color unlike any beer. Now test 
that big, bold flavor. You've got to admit, 
Dos Equis is in a class all by itself. 


THE UNCOMMON IMPORT 
Amber and Special Lager 


Parrish had chosen a barely recognizable backview 
nude woman to represent his style on the black and white 
group brochure. It was a lovely, understated abstract 
study in grey. The actual, original canvas was brilliantly 
colored and rather a shock, but a pleasant one, as I 
discovered a world of variation and detail never suspected 
in the print. His nude is seated with some drapery over 
her derriere, blue stripes on her lower back, right arm 
curved overhead, and two large, flesh-colored areas 
apparently representing thighs, one pointing straight up. 
Parrish uses thick, splotchy paint in latex, acrylic and 
enamel. Masonite board, the kind with the rows of small 
holes, is worked as a stencil in some of the canvasses and 
elsewhere as a stamp, its surface coated with paint and 
pressed on at strategic points. Jim Parrish showed a series 
of six small variations-on-a-theme in the corner that were 
among his tightest compositions. Done in oil pastel with” 
added bits of spray and oil paint on cardboard, these 
studies showed strength somehow lost when he works on 
a larger surface. Parrish’s work is mainly abstract but 
human form emerges and recedes aggin within them. 

The changing of the guard resulted in our introduction 
to artist Toni Martina, a personable and articulate 
individual who drew me a quick sketch to illustrate his 
technique of using a spray diffuser to paint speckled areas 
that fade away evenly like a misty fog. The device 
functions to reduce the velocity and increase the stauc 
pressure of the paint passing through its system, resulung 
in a fine spray. He used this tool to good effect on a 
painting depicting a masked, hollow-eyed temptress in a 
tight, red dress about to seduce a professonial-tvpe man. 
The latter looks up to his partner from her side and is the 
picture of blushing innocence waiting to be initiated into 
the ways of the world. A yellow haze separates them from 
a heart-shaped face peeking at the couple from behind 
green foliage. 

Martina employs intense scrutiny of his models’ faces 
and bodies, summing up characters with an economy of 
means. His vision includes lines of sagging spirits. Celia 
stayed behind with Tony to talk shop while I went ahead 
to see the other artists’ work. 

Mick Gough had a grid, like a tic-tac-toe game, 
featuring repeated images of Elsie the Cow and glistening 
lips. I didn’t see any work of his in the show that I liked 
better. 

Only one of the artists, Nick Hawn, worked in three 
dimensions: rough-hewn wooden borders, frames, and 
other objects protruded from his canvases. His sculptural 
paintings lacked color contrast but were strong in textural 
and tactile aspects. They could well have been the least 
figurative works in the exhibition. 

Peter Nowak partitioned off the right rear area of the 
gallery space for a personalized environment of his own. 
A podium was centered inside, holding a thick sketchbook 
full of ideas, clippings, poetry and preliminary drawings 
for the verv large painted and drawn art on the 
surrounding walls. A technical virtuoso, Nowak makes 
images of photorealistic clarity twited by his mind's 
invention. The subjects of sex and death interest him to a 
point of preoccupation. If he continues in that vein, his 
future work would benefit by use of greater subtlety. He 
certainly seems capable of delicate distinctions. In one 
bedroom scene, dawn’s light begins to make visible 
objects that give the feeling of the owner's presence, but no 

figures are in the room. An open window looks out into a 
soft-focus world of a green garden, symbolizing life and 
growth in the hope of a new day. 
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TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
SHOESTRING: Remember the 
good.old days of student travel? 
We do! Good discounts are avail- 
able. For the best fare to any- 
where call Santa Cruz’s student 
travel specialists. EUROPE: 198 | 
CHARTERS— Laker, Jetaway, 


. Davis, Chartours & Travac all 


operate charters to Europe serv- 
ing these cities: London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Madrid, & 
Paris. MORE CHEAP FLIGHTS: 
World Airways, Capitol Airways, 
Transamerica, and Laker all have 


good transatlantic fares. AND. 


EVEN: TWA, Pan Am, and British 
Airways all offer super savings. 
Ask about Apex, Standby, and 
Budget fares. USA: Supersaver and 
other discount fares to most cities. 
Plus World Airways to Hawaii and 
New York. MEXICO, CENTRAL 
& SOUTH AMERICA: Round- 
trip excursion fares to Central 
America and night flights to Guada- 
lajara and Mexico City. 150-day 
excursion fares to South America. 
SOUTH PACIFIC & ASIA: Round 
trip excursion and one-way budget 
fares to Australia & New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and Tahiti. 
Easy fares to Hong Kong, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 
Jakarta, and Manila. SUN, SKI & 
SPORT: Ask about our donwhill 
and cross country ski packages, 
Scuba trips, Club Med and cruises. 
425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 
CENTER 


Cuba Carnival tour combining 
politics and pleasure. July 20-27 
or July 20-August 3. Interplanner, 
call Chris (415) 626-3893. 


Neuro Linguistic Programming is 
a model that makes it possible to 
understand the structure of an 
individual’s subjective thought and 
experience. The patterns found in 
this process are called strategies. 
Individuals who have an apptitude 
or inclination in a specific area are 
people who have an effective strat- 
egy for that particular area. These 
talents are imminently program- 
mable. I have used this system to 
model the most effective strategies 
for: Memory, Test Taking, Math- 
ematics, and others. You can learn 
to use these use these same think- 
ing patterns. Call John, 425-6549. 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUPS.: Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies for change, 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on a cooperative problem-solving 
model developed by Hoagie 
Wykoff. Sliding scale. Laura Davis 
662-0460 


CLASSIFIED 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health 
Center offers medical-gynecolog- 
ical appointments, supportive 
abortion counseling, ovulation- 
mucus method of birth control, 


natural childbirth classes, health - 


library, Lesbian Health Matters! book- 
let. Mon., Thurs., Fri. 10-4; Tues. 
10-7 pm, Wed. 10-1 & 7-9 pm. 250 
Locust St. 427-3500 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth control, pregnancy testing, 
VD screening, annual exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low cost. 
212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. Call 
for appointment: 426-5550 


FOR SALE 

RACING BICYCLES: Stella pro- 
fessional, needs work, $450. Magni 
track frame w/cranks & headset, 
needs painyob, $150. Both bikes 
Campagnolo fitted. Call Jeff, 425- 
4889, mornings till 12. 


HOME STERO SPEAKERS— 
SCRIFICE—while supply lasts, 4- 
way with PIONEER DRIVERS. 
12” Air Suspension Woofer, 5” 
Mid-Range, Two 3” Tweeters. 
MFG LIST $369 each. NEW IN 
FACTORY SEALED CARTONS. 
SACRIFICE FOR $188.00 per pair. 
21st CENTURY VIDEO SYS- 
TEMS. 475-7337. 


MOTOBECANE MOPED, great 
condition with baskets, helmet. 
$325/best offer. Must sell 427- 
2936 


INSTRUCTION 
SUMMER DANCE WORK- 
SHOP. An intensive in dance tech- 
nique and improvisation, kinesi- 
ology, lyengar yoga, with Susan 
Foster, Karen Mora, Amy Pine. 
June 22-July 17 at Louden Nelson 
Center. For more information call 
Karen 423-3518, or Amy, 426- 
6123. 


EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING... 
all research shows that this is the 
most effective way to actually ex- 
perience the process. Would you 
like to learn Gestalt psychology, 
body/mind connections dream- 
work, life-maps, etc. from a psy- 
chotherapist who has taught all 
over the world from UCLA to UK, 
Australia, Fiji & Nepal? 6 week 
class, $75, Thurs. Call H. Seal at 
425-1405 or 476-4656. Introduct- 
ory night $15, May 21. 


HOUSING 

Unfurnished room for rent for 
quiet non-smoking female near 
UCSC. $200 month plus ¥ uulities, 
$100 deposit. 425-7089 
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album consisting solely of adolescent songs about trying 
to pick up and make it with girls. the experience of his 
vears hasn't seemed to give Noone much insight if this 


jejune collection is any indication. Also, what secret 
bizarre drug could this guy possibly be taking to sull look 


and sound like 19, when he must be pushing 402 If any of 


vou find out write me at once! 

Let's all pray that the musical powers that be give us 
more interesting stuff in the near future. But just in case 
this sludge is really a torrential vinyl avalanche, keep those 
spoons handy. On second thought, mavbe we should beat 
those spoons back into swords and go after those 
corporate louts who have as much to do with the 
destruction of promising new bands as the gleam of cash 


in those group's eves. 


LOST & FOUND 

Items left behind by persons who 
stayed at Cal Lodge during the 
1980-81 ski season may be re- 
claimed before June 1, 1981. Write 
or phone description of item/s 
and approx. time of stay, to: Man- 
ager, Cal Lodge, Box 35 Norden 
CA. 95724/ (916) 426-3392. Will 
mail COD. 


HELP WANTED 
University Community School 
—an innovative private school in 
Ben Lomond, is interviewing ex- 
perienced credentialed teachers 
for junior high and Ist grade, for 
Sept. (% or full time}. Meditation 
background preferred. Class size 
max. 12. 336-5694, 336-5670, 338- 
2605. 


WANTED: emphatic and creative 
movement instructor for self-con- 
scious student. Bi-weekly sessions. 
Good opportunity for dancer in- 
terested in dance therapy. Fee to 
be negotiated. Kristina, 425-3884 


PERSONALS 

PREGNANT? Consider ADOPT- 
ION instead of ABORTION. Doct- 
or and wife will adopt your baby. 
Call (408) 724-8857. Confidential. 


TYPING 
PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Light editing. EXPERIENCED 
legal secretary 476-4951 

On 
TYPING 20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IBM SELECTRIC. GET YOUR 
PAPERS DONE NOW—AVOI 
THE RUSH, 426-6659 EVEN. 
INGS. ; 


Professional typing, student rates. 
IBM Selectric. 688-7024 


Professional TYPING Service. ALL 
Work Done On IBM Sel. III. Josie 
Summers, 429-1099. Free Pick- 
Up and Delivery. 


Typing— Fast, accurate, guaran- 
teed typing on IBM correcting 
Selectric. 20 years experience. 
Theses, resumes, manuscripts in 


- any subject. Engineering, tech- 


nical. Graphs, charts, tables. Ex- 
pert editing. Reasonable prices. 
476-0199. 


TYPING, fast, accurate, reason- 
able rates. All types, including 
resumes. Pick up and delivery, 
438-5292 


LOW rates. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Close to UCSC in downtown 
area. Editing available. Flexible 
hours, several discount vou may 
qualify for. CALL NOW, Susan's 
Typing Service, 425-7818 


JANE DOE SECRETARIAL SER- 
VICE. Spring Special- $1 a page 
IBM Selectric Correcting from 
cassette tape or copy. Trv dictating 
vour term papers! 429-1660 or 
427-1722 


& %& PROFESSIONAL TYPIST ® & 
Transcription, editing. Reasonable 
and fast. Gail. 429-5267, 423-3252. 
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STUDENT INPUT WANTED!! 


There are currently nineteen campuswide 
Administrative Committees and five 
Academic Senate Committees that are still 
open and need student representatives. If 
you have ben wanting to get involved, NOW 
is the time! We need motivated, conscien- 


tious people to represent student interests 


on these committees for the 1981-82 year. 


Administrative Committees 


—Animal Care: 1 student 

—Arts & Lectures: 3 students (including minority representation) 
—Community Services: 3 students (including minority representation) 
—Computing Operations: 2 students (one undergraduate, one graduate) 
—Conferences and Summer Housing: 1 student 

—Diving Control Board: 1 student (certified diver) 

—EOP/SAA: 3 students (including minority group representation) 
—Energy & Water Conservation: 1 student 

—Ethnic Studies: 3 students (minority group representatives only) 
—Financial Aid: 1 student 

—Handicapped: 2 students (disabled only) 

—lInstructional Improvement: 1 student (Humanities major ony) 
—Interdisciplinary Studies: 1 student 

—Media Council: 4 students 

—Natural Land and Water Reserves: 2 students 

—Physical Education and Recreation: 3 students (2 female, 1 male) 
—Radiation Safety and Biohazards: 1 student 

—Campus Space: 1 student 

—Teacher Assistant Training: 3 students (1 undergraduate, 2 graduate) 


Academic Senate Committees 


—Academic Freedom: 2 students 

—Affirmative Action: 1 student 

—Library: 2 students 

—Narrative Evaluation: 1 student (Natural Science major only) 
—Planning & Budget: 1 student 


(Note: Specific requests made only because other positions have been filled.) 


Descriptions of Commitee functions and applications 
can be obtained from the Campus Activities Office. 


Deadline May 28, 1981. 


APPLY NOW!!! 
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WE WANT YOUR VOTE FOR 
SBPC REPRESENTATIVE! 


THE STUDENT BODY PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL IS MADE UP OF TWO 
REPRESENTATIVES (ONE UNDERGRADUATE AND ONE GRADUATE) 
FROM EACH UC CAMPUS. THE SBPC IS THE ONLY STUDENT BODY 
RECOGNIZED BY THE UC REGENTS. IT ALSO SERVES AS THE 
"BOARD OF DIRECTORS” OF THE UC STUDENT LOBBY, THE 
-STUDENTS’ LEGISLATIVE ADVOCATE IN SACRAMENTO. 


GOALS: 

*End racism, sexism and 

homophobia at UCSC. 

*UC out of South Atrica 
~ *Stop UC nuclear weapon 

lab research 

*No complicity with 

a be ‘ Selective Service 
Fred Civian *Full funding of Third World and 
College 8 Native American Studies program 
*No grades: no co-option 
*Expand Women’s Studies Program 
*Moll: Support NES or resign 
*Affirmative action to pressure admissions to ensure 
strong representation of diverse races and 
economic backgrounds 
*Activate community political action for City elections, 
anti-rape programs, rental anti-discrimination 
I'll use the SBPC position’s power and access to Officials 
to assist student organizations to change conservative 
Administration policies. Radical problems demand 
radical solutions. 


Obviously students have been 
neglected and ignored by the 
very institution which 
theoreticaly supports 
progressive education. 

This blatant neglect was 
recently illustrated by the 
a EB.) Academic Senate’s vote for 
Dan Zenler grades. 

Stevenson | propose to create an 
eight-college student organization to operate froma 
student union. This centralization will facilitate student 
unity and provide a forum for communication. | believe 
that the eight colleges need to share their problems rather 
than continue with the powerless isolationism that 

now exists. 

The student union would include a lounge for off- 
campus students. | have discussed these ideas with the 
Chancellor and they are possible. 


A place they call Santa Cruz— 
’ a center of learning situated ina 
wart setting of incredible beauty and 

immense underlying spiritual 
power. 

The legacy of the now extinct 
Aulintic Indians lives on in the 
hearts and minds of those who 

= strive toward the progressive 

Ric Magdaug ideas that are characteristic of 
College 8 this community...|deas based on 
fundamental human values, environmental awareness and 
concern for the welfare of our only world... 

a world that is quick to scoff unsympathetically 

at anything that is not considered mainstream 

no matter how rational— 

OR URGENT 
We stand at the cutting edge of society learning the 
responsibility, no, the determination to rise out of the 
wilderness and cry ‘wolf’. 

—a place they call Santa Cruz, 

and every start has a place. 


Many people have told me 
the “Golden Age of UCSC” is 
over, a part of the past. 

It is quite true that the quality 
of the educational experience 
has deteriorated here in the past 
few years. However, | believe 
L that we students, as 
Terry Weiner “consumers” of education, can 
Stevenson take the initiative, and the 
power to re-create the environment that once 


characterized the uniquenes of UCSC. If elected as SBPC, 


here are some of the goals | would work for: 


— commitment of faculty and administration to the NES 
— formation of a Student Association along with the 
construction of a Student Union 

— UC out of Livermoore and Los Alamos 

— commitment of faculty and administration to Third 
World and Native American Studies and Women’s Studies. 


VOTE AT YOUR COLLEGE OFFICE ON MONDAY, MAY, 18,1981 


AND TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1981. 
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